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The W orld Tomorrow Announces 





THE OCTOBER ISSUE 
“MILITARISM IN THE UNITED STATES” 





Militarizing Our Minds— 
Harry A. Overstreet 


Non-Violence— 
Mahatma Gandhi 


Citizens’ Military Training Camps— 
George A. Coe 


Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
Reinhold Niebuhr 


Militarism and Free Speech— 
John Nevin Sayre 


A Defense of Military Training— 
Brig.-Genl. L. R. Gignilliat 


The Menace of Military Preparedness— 
Kirby Page 


Militarism in Europe Prior to 1914— 
Prof. Dr. Ludwig Quidde 


Effects of Our Militarism on the Far east— 
Charles D. Hurrey 


<> 


—Departments—Building Tomorrow’s World—A 
Window on the Street—Not in the Headlines— 
Verse—W orth While Plays—Oncomers, a Page 
for Future World Citizens—For Group Discussion 
—Better Books—Eccentricus’s “Last Page.” 











Features of the next three issues which should lead 
you to subscribe to The World Tomorrow!— 
November: “A Constructive Foreign Policy,” with 
articles by J. Ramsay MacDonald, Norman 
Thomas, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, James T. 
Shotwell, John Haynes Holmes and Raymond B. 
Fosdick. December: “Dictatorship and Democ- 
racy.” January: “The Mind of Youth.” 


HAT with the October issue it will expand 

to 48 pages. That it will continue, as it has 
been, a monthly journal “Looking Towards a So- 
cial Order Based on the Religion of Jesus.” 


IRBY PAGE, Editor; Devere Allen, Execu- 

tive and Literary Editor; Agnes A. Sharp, 

Managing Editor; H. C. Engelbrecht, Assistant 
Editor. 


Eo it will distribute FIVE HUNDRED 
DOLLARS IN PRIZES for the eight most 
significant articles, sent in by November 10th, 
1926, on the general subject 


“What Youth Is Thinking” 


The contest is open to anyone under 25 years of 
age, and to anyone between 25 and 35 years old. 
First Prize of $100, Second Prize $75, Third 
Prize $50, Fourth Prize $25, will be awarded 
in each class. The winning essays will be pub- 
lished in the January issue of The World Tomor- 
row. 


The Judges of the contest are Emily G. Balch of 
the Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom; Henry Raymond Mussey, Professor 0! 
Economics, Wellesley College; Kirby Page, kc\- 
tor, The World Tomorrow; Beatrice Price, of ¢! 
Fellowship of Youth for Peace; Henry P. Van 
Dusen, of the Student Department of the Y. M. 
C. A. 


For further information write at once to The 
World Tomorrow, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
City. 


THE WORLD TOMORROW 

52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City. 

Please enter my subscription for one year to The World To- 
morrow beginning with the next number. I enclose $2.00. 
(Canada $2.25, Foreign $2.50.) 
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The Week 


RIAND’S conference with Stresemann at 
Thoiry was a happy idea indeed. He has 
long wanted to proceed with conciliation. What 


chiefly stood in the way, as far as Germany was 
concerned, was the unsettled future of the valuable 
Saar mining regions, to be decided by a coming 
plebiscite, the possession of Eupen and Malmedy by 
Belgium, and the Allied military occupation in the 
Rhineland, which under the treaty is to be gradually 
withdrawn, but which the Germans fear the French 
nationalists may find some excuse for continuing in- 
definitely. What stood in the way on the side of 
l‘rance was the nationalistic opposition of Poincare, 
Tardieu and others, coupled with the difficulties of 
the French treasury which it was hoped could be 
lightened by the receipt of reparations. To induce 
the French nationalists to give up drastic enforce- 
ment of the Treaty of Versailles has been one of 
the chief objectives of European pacifiers. Now the 
turn of events has brought Briand as foreign min- 
ister into the same cabinet with these extremists. 
They have come into power, not on the basis of their 
foreign policy, but in order to save the franc. That 
is Briand’s opportunity. He has apparently offered 
Germany what she wanted, and has obtained in 
payment a promise of assistance in saving the cur- 
rency, which he can dangle before the eyes of the 
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nationalists. 
railroad securities can be marketed and th« 
applied to retiring part of the French internal debt, 
the burden on the treasury will be appreciably 
lightened. 


If $500,000,000 worth of German 


} 
proce cas 


AMERICA is intimately concerned in M. Briand’s 


lw ly 


project, since a large part of the German rai 
shares must be sold here, if they are to be marketed 
at all. Hints have frequently been conveyed in th 
past that when the difficulty of making transfer of 
German reparations arises, the Allies will be paid 
by money from America—the technical transaction 
consisting of the sale in this country of German 
railway securities and the payment to France, Bel- 
gium, Britain and the others of the proceeds in 
dollars. ‘This expedient would pay off the Allies 
and leave us the job of collecting from Germany a 
principal and interest amounting to the sum of 
reparations which the Allies had found it impossible 
or embarrassing to collect. Much as we sympathize 
with M. Briand’s aims, therefore, we distrust th 
means of their execution. American purchase of 
German railway shares would not furnish to the 
Germans the capital service or the increase in pro- 
ductive capacity for which interest or dividends are 
usually paid. We should be drawing heavily on 
the German national income for no service whatever 
rendered by us to Germany. The quid pro quo, 
such as it is, would be rendered by France in with- 
drawing from an aggressively militaristic attitude 
impossible and unwise for her to maintain long in 
any case. And the money would go to a treasury 
which has not yet proved its ability to balance its 
current expenses with its current receipts, and which 
might not permanently derive benefit. Why should 
good capital be used to pay bribes necessitated by 
European militarism? There uses for 
it than that. We should much prefer to see the 
Poincaré government liquidate its own diplomatic 
and financial bankruptcies. 


are better 


THE difficulty of collecting reparations outlined 
in Mr. John Maynard Keynes's article in this week's 
New Republic should cause long hesitation in ap- 
proving any project for selling German securities in 
America without a corresponding increase in Ger- 
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many’s productive facilities. It is true, as we have 
often pointed out, that Germany has in the past 
been able.to pay as much as she has, largely be- 
cause America has lent her the money with which 
to do so. There is a strong chance that she will be 
unable to make greater payments in the future 
unless we increase our loans to her. This adds a 
further touch of the fantastic to Briand’s proposal. 
Having bought the railroad securities in order to 
furnish funds with which France is to be paid for 
making wise and necessary concessions, we should 
then probably have to lend funds to Germany with 
which to pay us the return on our “investment.” 
America, having already got herself into a position 
where she will have to sacrifice a large part of the 
loans extended for prosecution of the War, will 
now, unless she is careful, be inveigled into sinking 
further money in payment for cancelation of some 
of its unfortunate consequences. 


‘THE Chinese situation is daily growing more 
serious. Despite the indifference of the American 
public to what is happening there the United States 
is directly and most seriously concerned, and 
through our present policy, or lack of one, we are 
drifting toward a catastrophe which may cost us 
dear. The outstanding fact in China today is the 
growing power and prestige of the Canton govern- 
ment. It has defeated Wu Pei-fu in an important 
engagement, and is pushing northward. Wu's 
troops are deserting in large numbers and his allies 
are falling away. The Canton government, like the 
mass of the Chinese people today, is anti-foreign, 
and particularly anti-British, and with good reason. 
The terrible British action a week ago in shelling 
Wanhsien, killing and wounding hundreds of help- 
less men, women and children—a Japanese report 
put the casualties at 5000—was an act of cold- 
blooded brutality deserving to rank with Amritsar. 
It was only one of an almost endless series of epi- 
sodes in which Great Britain and other western 
powers have taken it for granted that the Chinese 
have no rights in their own country and must be 
treated with schrecklichkeit in order to “keep the 
beggars under.” 


THERE was a time when the United States had 
a special policy of its own toward China. We 
claimed, and with some reason, to deserve the 
friendship of the Chinese people more than the 
other powers, because of our less imperialistic at- 
titude. ‘Today it is impossible any longer to look 
at the facts and say that this is true. The chief 
preoccupation of the British in China is to get us to 
stand shoulder to shoulder with them, and to a 
large and increasing extent they are succeeding. 
American gunboats are found far up the Chinese 
rivers as are the British—the only shadow of legal 
authority for this presence being a clause in a Sino- 
British treaty of 1858, which says British vessels 
of war “coming for no hostile purpose” shall be 
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permitted. If the shelling of Wanhsien was not 
“hostile,” what would be? American ships within 
the past week have exchanged shots with Chinese 
snipers and a major engagement is a possibility at 
any moment. The excuse for our conduct of course 
is that our vessels must be there to give protection 
to American missionaries and business men. These 
need protection because of anti-foreign feeling 
which has been created by provocative acts on the 
part of white men in the past, of which the sending 
of warships is one of the worst. There was never 
a circle more vicious, or more likely to bring about 
results which every decent American citizen must 
deplore. 


‘THE newspapers during the past week have been 
confronted by an avalanche of important news the 
like of which has not been seen since the end of the 
War. First comes the terrible Florida catastrophe, 
not quite so appalling in its loss of life as the first 
accounts indicated but still second in our histor) 
only to the great Galveston flood, and perhaps to 
the San Francisco earthquake and fire. In Mexico 
we have had the Rosenthal murder and the subse- 
quent shooting of thirteen of the robber band 
which had held him for ransom. Indictments have 
at last been returned in the Hall-Mills case, one 
of the most notorious murder mysteries in the an- 
nals of crime in America. A warrant was issued for 
the arrest of Aimee Semple McPherson, Los An- 
geles evangelist, as the aftermath of her famous 
disappearance. Al Smith of New York will run 
again for Governor; the Canadian government 
which was ousted in July because of a series of 
gross customs scandals has been returned to power 
by the voters who seem to feel about corruption 
as our own Republicans did in 1924; the reorgan- 
ization of the League Council has gone through and 
the U. S. Shipping Board has decided to sell (at 
bargain rates you may be sure) twenty-eight mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of ocean liners. On the whole, 
we are glad not to have filled a news editor’s shoes, 
these past few days! 


[IT would be highly desirable if some power ex- 
isted in the United States entitled to forbid the re- 
sort of the American Legion to Paris in 1927. This 
congress might and should strengthen the interna- 
tional bond between the French and the American 
people. We have grave fears that it will have an 
opposite effect. It is true that the Legion will bring 
foreign moncy to Paris, and opportunity for rhetor- 
ical displays which, like “Lafayette, we are here,” 
might as well remain in the region of mythology. 
On the other hand it may be doubted whether the 
French people are in a mood to let the profits of 
the class which caters to foreigners, or even the 
exuberance of military oratory, wipe from their 
minds the bitterness which has been slowly gathering 
on the part of a nation which lost the War, against 
the nation which won it. Should the French at that 
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time be subjected to the spectacle of the franc fluc- 
tuating from day to day according to the chances 
of a plan of settlement of the debt to the United 
States their state of mind will not be tolerant of the 
behavior which we may expect of the Legion. What 
that behavior may be we may judge from that of 
the ordinary American tourist supported merely by 
the prestige of a Cook’s party, and from that of 
the Legion at its gatherings in this country, notably 
that at Kansas City. The one circumstance which 
might afford security against a repetition of such 
scenes, the election of General Pershing as Com- 
mander of the Legion, has been definitely waived. 
The Legion wants a buck private in that high office. 
General Pershing might have had authority and 
prestige enough to control the situation, as Mac- 
nider and Quinn had not. The only power which 
can prevent the Legion from going to Paris is the 
influence of its wiser heads. We are glad to see 
that the Legion in Missouri has passed resolutions 
opposing the invasion, 


A SOUTH Pacific Trade Conference opened in 
Tokyo on September 11, and in connection with 
it the Japanese government confirmed reports 
of its new emigration policy. It now discounten- 
ances Japanese emigration to those countries 
which have indicated that they do not want Ori- 
ental settlers. As an offset, the government will 
give all possible aid to those wishing to settle on 
Yezo and the other islands of the almost uninhab- 
ited northern Hokkaido group, or in Formosa. 
Neither of these is a particularly desirable place 
for the Japanese people: Formosa is too hot, and 
Yezo, like Sakhalin, is too cold. However, these 
are of course not the only places still open to the 
Japanese. Manchuria and Siberia, while climati- 
cally unprepossessing, are economically attractive, 
and in the western hemisphere Brazil, Mexico and 
to some extent Chile have in the past welcomed 
the Japanese. It may be that the government has 
at last discovered the great truth which Mussolini 
refuses to learn: that overpopulation can never be 
relieved by emigration, since the same conditions 
which created a surplus once will certainly do so 
again. A more probable explanation, however, is 
that Japan has decided that the friendship of the 
Australian, Canadian and American people is too 
important to be imperiled by tolerating any more 
etlorts to smuggle unwanted emigrants into those 
countries. 


THE Quakers have been obnoxious to the normal 
100 percent sentiment of this country since the days 
when they were flogged out of Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. It is comforting to know that at last meas- 
ures have been taken to restrict their increase to 
such as can be produced by the natural process and 
by proselytizing. The American Civil Liberties Un- 
ion reports the case of Mary King, a Quaker, who 
came to the United States from Ireland, and ap- 
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plied for citizenship. She appeared before Judge 
Wolverton, of Portland, Oregon, and was asked by 
the learned jurist: “If you were a man and the 
Japanese invaded America, would you bear arms ?”’ 
On receiving the obvious answer he denied her peti- 
tion for naturalization. 


‘THE Manchester Guardian, leading liberal news- 
paper of England and one of the best daily journals 
in the world, has followed an unworthy American 
example by establishing a company union of its em- 
ployes to take the place of their existing trade union 
afhliations. The occasion of this action was the 
interruption of publication incident to the general 
strike—a conflict which the paper assumes arbitrari- 
ly was outside the realm of interests and control of 
its organized employes. The objectives as stated 
are worthy enough—to bring the various crafts 
within one organization and to prevent strikes. The 
means adopted tend, however, in spite of the pa- 
per’s protestations to the contrary, to weaken the 
power and progress of organized labo:, and are 
often deliberately used for that end in the United 
States, where the company union has flourished most 
widely. First to separate the employes of a given 
concern from the national organizations of labor, 
then to obligate them never to strike, is to cut 
away the very foundations of unionism, no matter 
how good the wages and conditions in fact granted. 
If industrial peace and genuine codperation are to 
be furthered, the wrong way to begin is for the 
employer to be in a position to dictate jn any way 
the nature and practices of labor’s organization. An 
autonomous union may adopt the industrial form of 
organization, it may sign a limited arbitration agree- 
ment, it may codperate for efficiency, But any 
“union” dependent in the last analysis on the em- 
ployer’s good will is not a union at all; it is founded 
in deceit and will break under the test. Further- 
more it is not suited to play the part which must be 
played by representative workers’ organizations in 
solving the problems of industry. 





A FEW weeks ago the New Republic suggested 
the desirability of having a scheme established 
whereby paintings could be rented to the public at 
low prices and for brief periods of time. Such a 
plan would enable persons who do not feel they 
can afford to buy pictures to enjoy contemporary 
works in a manner not possible by visiting galleries; 
painters would enjoy some revenue from pictures 
as yet unsold; and in many cases renters would 
become attached to a work of art after this, so 
to speak, trial marriage, and would purchase it. 
We are now in receipt of additional information 
regarding the Chicago Galleries Association, re- 
ferred to in a letter from J. Spencer Dickerson in 
our issue of September 1, as having anticipated this 
suggestion in some respects. The Association is a 
non-profit organization with 150 artist members 
and a large group of lay subscribers. The latter 
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pay $12 a year and for that sum may withdraw 
from the Galleries one picture or piece of statuary 
every thirty or sixty days. All of these are 
for sale, the maximum price at present permitted 
being $300. The plan is reported to be working 
well in all respects. We wait hopefully for Chi- 
cago’s excellent example to be followed in other 
cities. 


Testing America’s Good Faith 


N ingenious proposal came out of Geneva last 
week, as the answer of the other World 
Court powers to the American Senate’s reserva- 
tions. It was a compromise, and like all such things, 
wholly satisfactory to nobody. President Coolidge 
has already announced that it is unacceptable to 
America; but the Senate, as the author of the res- 
ervations, will have something to say as to that, 
and we can safely afford to wait and see. 

What is the Geneva compromise? The com- 
mittee of fourteen experts, representing the con- 
ference of the World Court powers, advises the 
acceptance of all the reservations attached by the 
United States Senate to the American adherence, 
including the troublesome fifth one. But the com- 
mittee recommends that these nations in turn at- 
tach a reservation of their own. It has repeatedly 
been said, by Senators Walsh, Swanson and others, 
that by our reservations we are demanding nothing 
more than equality with the other nations repre- 
sented on the League Council. Very well, say the 
Geneva nations: we accept this view and agree to 
the fifth reservation on that basis only. It now 
remains for the United States to say whether Sen- 
ators Walsh and Swanson have been right, or 
whether as President Coolidge now (and for the 
first time) insists, what we want is in fact an arbi- 
trary power of veto over the actions of the World 
Court very much more drastic than any other nation 
possesses—whether this fifth reservation was in- 
tended to put us on an equality or to make our posi- 
tion impossibly superior in the hope thus of ham- 
stringing the project for American participation. 

The fifth reservation, as our readers will remem- 
ber, is the one which says that the Court shall not, 


without the consent of the United States, entertain 
any request for an advisory opinion touching any dis- 
pute or question in which the United States has or 
claims an interest. 


Advisory opinions are asked of the World Court 
by the League Council. Under Article 5 of the 
Covenant, votes in the Council must be unanimous 
except those dealing with ‘‘matters of procedure,” 
“including the appointment of Committees to inves- 
tigate particular matters.”” These 


may be decided by a majority of the members of the 
League represented at the meeting. 
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Does a request to the Court for an advisory opinion 
require a unanimous vote or a majority? At present 
nobody knows. Yet the point is obviously of great 
importance, as far as America’s fifth reservation 
is concerned. If a unanimous vote is needed, every 
member of the Council already possesses a power 
of veto which, legally at least, is equal to that of 
the United States. If voting is by majority, this 
country is asking a right which no other power 
possesses. 

The adroit Committee of Fourteen takes it for 
granted that we are assuming decisions must be 
unanimous. On that basis, it agrees that we shal! 
have the same power possessed by the Council mem- 
bers. But if it turns out, when the legal point has 
been finally interpreted—perhaps by the World 
Court itself—that a majority vote is sufficient to 
obtain from the Court an advisory opinion, then 
the claim of the United States to an absolute veto is 
rejected. We may then have our one vote, like the 
other nations. The protestations of our Senators 
that we want only equality have, in fact, been taken 
as meaning exactly what they say. 

Two other points need to be borne in mind in 
considering our status. The first is that even if 
technically we should be on a footing of equality 
with other nations, actually we should be in a 
superior position. For we need take no part in 
the League debate. Our statesmen would not lx 
under the necessity of trying to make a reasonab| 
case, or any case. We should not have to act, 
the Council may, on an advisory opinion after it 
has been given. 

The second point reveals in an interesting fashion 
the attitude of mind prevalent among the diplomats 
who have had long experience at Geneva. The 
fifth reservation not only gives the United States 
a veto when an advisory opinion is proposed in a 
case where we are in fact involved, but in any as 
to which we claim an interest. In other words, we 
are to be the sole judges as to whether we have a 
right to interfere. Theoretically, this gives us a 
final power so autocratic and irresponsible that it 
seems impossible of acceptance. We learn from 
reliable private correspondents that this was in fact 
the interpretation made by some members of the 
passionately pro-League group of Americans at 
Geneva. They wanted the Senate’s adherence re- 
jected on the ground that it represented an im- 
possible degree of selfish nationalism. Not so, 
however, the League-trained diplomats of the other 
powers. They took it for granted that, whatever 
the technical wording, the United States will be 
morally committed not to interfere unless we are 
in fact concerned, and that this moral commitment 
will be strong enough to be relied upon. This is a 
remarkable demonstration of confidence—on the 
part of a group of men who have the right, if any- 
body in the world has it, to be cynical and disillu- 
sioned—that the United States will act its part on 
the stage of world affairs in the honorable spirit 
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which ought to be expected from a great nation 
(even though history shows that such a spirit has 
been, in all times and places, sadly lacking). 

Unless something goes wrong, the decision of the 
Committee of Fourteen should have been accepted 
by the Conference before these lines appear in print. 
There will be no joint action: in order not to offend 
the tender feelings of our almost morbidly sensitive 
State Department, the forty-seven nations in the 
Court will send forty-seven identical but separate 
replies to Washington. Thereafter it will remain 
for our government to accept or reject the new 
reservation made by the Committee of Fourteen 
and reveal whether, as President Coolidge’s latest 
statement seems to imply, the United States is in 
fact seeking to sabotage an important aspect of 
the work of the World Court or is willing to bear 
its fair share of the burden in bringing about the 
new international order in which we may some day 
hope to see law substituted for war. 


‘(Hand to Mouth’’ Buying 


EW views of what constitutes prosperity have 
been rapidly permeating the business world 
during the last five years, and in nothing does this 
show so clearly as in the recent comments of Mr. 
W. R. Grace of the Bethlehem Steel Company and 
others in praise of “hand to mouth” buying. The 
steel industry in particular used to consider itself 
fortunate when a large total of advance orders for 
its product was piled up, and unfortunate when 
unfilled orders fell. There was apparently good 
reason for this attitude; unfilled orders seemed to 
mean plenty of activity for a long time ahead, while 
a decrease in contracts on the books indicated that 
production was catching up with demand and would 
soon pass it. By this indicator not only steel but 
many other industries laid their future plans. Re- 
cently, however, this barometer has become less 
sensitive. Though demand for steel has continued 
heavy and production large, there has been no cor- 
responding growth of forward orders. Buyers are 
giving up the habit of placing their contracts a 
long way in advance of their requirements, and 
are ordering only what they need for prompt de- 
livery. 

Why is this a change for the better? At first 
blush it would seem to rob the manufacturer of 
ability to look ahead. What it really does, or should 
do, however, is to enable him to read the future 
more accurately by depriving him of false assur- 
ances. The practice of ordering far in advance was 
largely a speculative one—even if it was not rec- 
ognized as such by all those who employed it. 
When prices were rising, when production capacity 
was taxed, when deliveries were delayed, those who 
were likely to be able to use materials would make 
their purchases ahead of time in order to profit 
On a rising market, and in order to be sure of ob- 
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taining what they needed. Often, in the belief that 
business would keep on expanding at the existing 
rate, they would order much more than they could 
be certain of selling. Sometimes they would place 
with different concerns several orders for identical 
requirements, expecting to cancel the duplicates on 
the first delivery. The result was a piling up of 
advance orders beyond the ultimate capacity of con- 
sumers to absorb, and an inflationary bidding up 
of prices. Then, when the crisis arrived, many of 
the unfilled orders would be turned into cancela- 
tions, and those which were not canceled would 
overstock purchasers at high prices on a falling 
market, thus intensifying the depression. 

Speculative advance buying is poor policy not 
only because it is an affair of feast and famine. It 
also disorganizes production and trade on both the 
up and down grade. It creates unemployment. It 
necessitates the expense of holding more goods in 
stock, and lengthens the road from raw material to 
consumer. By concentrating attention on prolits 
due to price changes it distracts the producer's at- 
tention from improvements in efhciency. Per con- 
tra, in so far as “hand to mouth” buying stabilizes 
production, it reduces unemployment, cuts costs and 
permits a steadier and therefore more certain in- 
crease of genuine demand. 

The causes which have brought about this change 
in business habits are numerous and to a large ex- 
tent interdependent. One is the memory of the un- 
fortunate experience of 1920-21, which made many 
business men resolve never again to be caught with 
large inventories on hand which would cause great 
losses if prices fell. Another is the fact that prices 
have been on the whole steady, and for the most 
part with a slight downward rather than an up- 
ward trend. Few business men would have said 
a decade ago that falling prices could aid in 
maintaining large output, but that has seemed 
to be the case in recent months. Because prices are 
not going up purchasers are not speculating for a 
rise; because they are not speculating, production 
does not leap and fall; because production is more 
steady, costs decrease, prices may be gradually low- 
ered, consumption grows and output enlarges. An- 
other important factor is that many industries have 
ample capacity, so that orders may be made up 
and delivered promptly. And the improved equip- 
ment and efficiency of the railroads helps materially, 
by preventing car shortages and traffic conges- 
tion. 

It would be erroneous, however, to suppose that 
this new regimen of business is all-pervasive and 
will necessarily last. In order to understand this 
it is necessary to ask why it is that when people 
order only as much as they need, demand is more 
steady. Perhaps a merchant, a railroad, or other 
agent of service intermediary between the basic in- 
dustries and the retail consumers, has a fluctuating 
demand to meet. Perhaps this agent could regular- 
ize his orders more successfully if instead of order- 
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ing supplies when he needed them, he would budget 
his requirements for a year or more ahead. This 
seems to be the case with railroads, which have 
lately been making efforts to stabilize by the very 
process of abandoning their former “hand _ to 
mouth” practices. Railroads, however, depend for 
their trafhc more immediately on the general ac- 
tivity of business than on the demands of ultimate 
consumers. Studies of economic statistics have re- 
peatedly revealed that the volume of retail trade 
shows less variation than almost any other aspect 
of the business cycle. This is reasonable, when you 
think of it. Millions of people whose chief require- 
ments are for food, clothing and shelter will not 
vary their demands so rapidly or so much as busi- 
ness men seeking profits and reselling their pur- 
chases to others. If production could constantly be 
adjusted to actual consumers’ demand, there would 
be fewer industrial depressions than there are. 
Most of the trouble arises because it is not. 

Take building, for instance. Due to war restric- 
tions and price confusions, there came to be a great 
shortage. This was followed by a mad scramble 
for profits in new construction. Building and real 
estate are still highly speculative activities. The 
purchaser does not go into a store and say ‘Please 
send me a house.”” The merchant does not order 
new apartments from the manufacturer to replen- 
ish his stock. Everything depends on advance man- 
ufacture. The result is, that while building con- 
tractors may have been ordering from hand to 
mouth as far as their requirements are concerned, 
there still may have been created surplus stocks of 
houses—at the prices prevailing—from the point 
of view of the real consumers. 

A somewhat different situation exists in the case 
of automobiles. It takes more plant capacity to 
supply a steadily increasing demand for a relatively 
new product like the motor car than it will to sup- 
ply replacements once the market becomes satur- 
ated. When that time comes the hand to mouth 
purchasing practices of the motor manufacturers 
will not save the steel industry’s high volume. 

Again, much money is spent for products of the 
basic industries which are to be used at stages even 
further from the retail consumer than building con- 
struction or automobile manufacture. New invest- 
ments in productive plant are constantly being made, 
which are speculative to the extent that investors 
are counting on enlarged future consumption. This 
expectation can be promptly realized, and the new 
plant expansion can continue at the same rate, only 
if consumers’ incomes are increased or retail prices 
are reduced rapidly enough so that the additional 
product can be absorbed as fast as it is put on the 
market. Maladjustments occurring here can inter- 
rupt regular production. 

Finally there is danger that new devices of mer- 
chandising will create artificial floods and shallows 
in the steady flow of retail consumers’ purchases. 
If by extension of the instalment plan many con- 
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sumers are induced to pledge so large a portion 
of their future incomes that they must subsequently 
restrict their purchases, the very basis of steady 
output is broken. 

It is to be hoped that business, having reaped 
the advantages of regularity from the reform. 
which have already been introduced, will find ou: 
how to avoid such further causes of uncertainty. 


Autumn Books 


ITH this issue of the New Republic appears 

a list of important books to be published in 
the present season. Obviously such a list cannot 
be complete. Selection has been made with reter- 
ence to the importance of books and their special! 
interest to readers of the New Republic. For omis- 
sions, some of which are due to necessity and others 
to inadvertence, the editors take this opportunity to 
apologize, and also to thank publishers for their co- 
operation in annotating catalogues and giving other 
information. 

The forecast of the autumn publishing season is 
not impressive, nor does it prophesy any striking 
departure from the immediate past. Perhaps an 
exception to this statement should be made in the 
case of fiction. If there is no name of commanding 
importance in the field, there never was a time when 
sO many competent hands were engaged in fiction, 
English and American, among whom one or another 
may surprise us by renewing former successes. Of 
the English, Galsworthy, Bennett, Wells, Walpole, 
Beresford, Swinnerton, Locke, Maugham, Miss 
Sinclair, Miss Kaye-Smith, Mrs. Seymour, Miss 
Stern and Miss Macaulay are steady comers. ‘The 
reappearance of Oliver Onions and Thomas Burke 
is to be noted; and a return which will be anticipated 
as a leading feature of the season is that of Kipling. 
Whether American fiction will surpass the British 
product of any year is always a sporting question. 
America has, like Great Britain, a team of regular 
players whose performance may be discounted, 
such as Sherwood Anderson, Dorothy Canfield, 
Willa Cather, Theodore Dreiser, Edna Ferber, 
Zona Gale, Joseph Hergesheimer, Hamlin Gar- 
land, Fannie Hurst, Ellen Glasgow, Kathleen Nor- 
ris, Carl Van Vechten and Floyd Dell. In addition 
a veteran novelist returns to the field in Margaret 
Deland. If American fiction wins the decision in 
the present season, however, it will doubtless be by 
virtue of the performance of new contenders, who 
are very likely to surpass prediction. Of these it 
would appear, from this point of view, that America 
had all the big chances with Elinor Wylic, Ernest 
Hemingway and Du Bose Heyward, whose Jennifer 
Lorn, In Our Time and Porgie are three great 
promises. Ruth Suckow’s Odyssey of a Nice Girl 
places her in the same class of those from whom 
much may be expected; while Margaret Leech’s 


Tin Wedding and Elizabeth Roberts's The Time of 
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Man are already reckoned among the notable books 
of the season. In regard to translated fiction, the 
present season falls behind i in numbers, but Gorky, 
Schnitzler, Pirandello, Wasserman, Capek and 
Baroja are represented. 

In poetry the season would seem distinguished 
by the number of poets who have arrived at the 
dignity of selected or collected works. There are 
to be noted, however, new volumes by Leonard 
Bacon, Grace Hazard Conkling, Vachel Lindsay, 
Archibald MacLeish, Sara Teasdale and Mark Van 
Doren; and Amy Lowell’s East Wind stands forth 
to mark the close of a fruitful life. 

The second largest division of current reading 
matter is in the field of biography and autobiog- 
raphy, the popularity of which has grown enor- 
mously of late years with the adoption of methods 
of psychological interpretation and other devices of 
fiction. Of writers recently dead Joseph Conrad 
is commemorated in his Life and Letters by G. J. 
Aubrey, and Maurice Hewlett in his Letters edited 
by Laurence Binyon. Anatole France continues to 
engage the public, appearing in two volumes of 
personal reminiscences, and a critical estimate by 
Barry Cerf. Authorized monuments due to two 
statesmen are unveiled, to James Bryce by H. A. 

Fisher, and to Lord Morley by Francis W. 
Hirst. Established fashions in biography persist 
in two books upon Lincoln, and three upon Wash- 
ington. Darwin comes to life in two studies, one 
by Leonard Huxley and one by Gamaliel Bradford, 
which undoubtedly exhibit in high relief the meth- 
ods of two schools of biography. The new series 
of English Men of Letters extends itself to Blake, 
Boswell, Conrad, Poe, Hood, Stevenson and Trol- 
lope. Two admirable subjects for psychological in- 
terpretation seem to present themselves in Robes- 
pierre by Albert Mathiaz, and Ignatius Loyola by 
Paul Van Dyke. The Letters of Louise Imogen 
Guiney and Fremont Older’s Own Story are rec- 
ords of individual experience of quite unique inter- 
est, as is Percy MacKaye’s Life of Steele MacKaye. 

In criticism and literary history, the second 
volume of the History of English Literature by two 
excellent French scholars, Emile Legouis and Louis 
Cazamian should have first place. The most recent 
results of Chaucerian scholarship are to be found in 
John M. Manly’s New Lights on Chaucer. The 
Writings and Life of George Meredith by Mary 
Sturge Gretton is an authoritative study of that 
baffling writer. Studies of contemporary American 
writers are Eugene O'Neill, by Barrett H. Clark, 
Edwin Arlington Robinson by Ben Ray Redman 
and Robinson Jeffers by George Sterling. 

It is significant of a decided change in public in- 
terest that the lists under the head of economics 
and politics grow shorter while those under psychol- 
ogy, education, philosophy and religion tend to 
lengthen. Among the former, Historical Aspects 
of the Immigration Problem by Edith Abbott, Man 
and the State by W. G. Hocking and Democracy 
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in American Thought by Vernon L. Parrington in- 
vite special mention. Professor Ripley's Main 
Street and Wall Street and The British Coal Dilem- 
ma by Isador Lubin and Helen Everett are of con 
temporary interest. “—Two men who have had to do 
with the making of history, Raymond Poincaré and 
the Earl of Oxford, tell their stories. In psychol- 
ogy and education The Language and Thought of 
the Child by Jean Piaget and Thought and the 
Brain by Henri Pieron are important works now 
made available in English. In this category should 
also be mentioned How Natives Think, by Lucien 
Levy Bruehl. The popularization of subjects for- 
merly reserved to the specialist, which beginning 
with the histories of Wells and Van Loon advanced 


last year to anthropology and bacteriology in the 
books of Dorsey and De Kruif, has reached the 
history of religion and philosophy, in This Believing 
World by Lewis Browne, and The St y of Philos- 


ophy by Will Durant. Of less popular duaioan 
but bearing witness to the aroused interest of read- 
ers in this field, is Religion in the Making by 
A. N. Whitehead. 

In other lists appears the continued interest in 
Negro life and art—under anthropology is listed 
Dowd’s The Negro in American Life, and under 
art and music a Second Book of Negro Spirituals 
edited by James Weldon Johnson, Negro Work- 
aday Songs by Messrs. Odum and Johnson, and 
Primitive Negro Sculpture by Messrs. Guillaume 
and Munro. The book of travel, like the biog- 
raphy, has of late years come to take its place in 
creative literature—a tendency emphasized in this 
present season by Padraic Colum’s The Road 
Round Ireland, Nippon by Louis Couperus, and 
The Spanish Journey by Julius Meier-Grafe. 
Among authoritative studies are announced Toyn- 
bee’s Turkey, Whelpley’s Poland, and Dean Inge’s 
Ireland. 

No attempt has been made to list juvenile books. 
The New Republic will publish on October 27 a 
special section devoted to juvenile literature and 
children’s reading which will prove a valuable addi- 
tion to the series of articles now appearing on child 
study, parenthood and early education. 
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The Progress of the Dawes Plan 


N important modification has been made re- 
A cently in the schedule of Germany's pay- 

ments. According to the original scheme 
Germany was to pay: 


$250,000,000 in 1924-25; $305,000,000 in 1925-26; 
$300,000,000 in 1926-27; $437,500,000 in 1927-28; 
$625,000,000 thereafter, subject to increase according 
to the index of prosperity. 


But the payments in 1926-27 and 1927-28 were to 
be subject to a modification not exceeding $62,500,- 
000 per annum upwards or downwards according 
to the yield of the controlled revenues. 

The yield of these revenues up to date has made 
it probable that Germany would become liable for 
the additional sums, thus raising her payments to: 
$362,500,000 in 1926-27 and $500,000,000 in 
1927-28. But it has now been agreed that in 
lieu of these two contingent additional payments 
amounting to $125,000,000 altogether, Germany 
shall pay a fixed additional sum of $75,000,000 in 
1926-27, thus making the payments for the next 
two years: $375,000,000 in 1926-27 and $437,- 
500,000 in 1927-28. 

By this means Germany probably escapes from 
$50,000,000; the upward progression of the an- 
nuities is rendered more gradual; the business of 
budgeting is made less doubtful; and the Allies get 
a little money a little sooner. The new arrange- 
ment is certainly an improvement, and that it should 
have gone through so quietly reflects credit on 
everyone concerned. 

It will be seen that the effect of the change is 
to increase Germany’s liability this year to $375,- 
000,000 as compared with $305,000,000 last year. 
It is important, therefore, to examine in what form 
Germany has paid so far, and to what extent her 
capacity to pay has been based on foreign loans 
rather than on a true excess of exports. 

During the first year no remittances were made 
in cash (i. e., by the purchase of foreign exchange) 
except for the service of the Dawes loan, nearly 
the whole amount of the annuity being covered by 
deliveries in kind, the expenses of inter-allied troops 
and commissions inside Germany, and the proceeds 
of the British and French reparation recovery acts. 
During the second year just ended out of the an- 
nuity of $305,000,000, only about $15,000,000 has 
been remitted in cash (apart from the service of 
the loan). In order to find $375,000,000 in the 
third year (September 1, 1926-August 31, 1927) 
deliveries in kind may be somewhat increased, but 
the Transfer Committee will probably find itself 
for the first time in the position of having to pur- 
chase substantial amounts of foreign exchange from 


the Reichsbank. 


So far the receipts of the German budget have 
fully attained and even exceeded the estimates of 
the Dawes Commissioners, and the scheme as a 
whole has proceeded as smoothly as anyone could 
have expected. The difficulties of the transitional 
period have been overcome. What of the normal 
period which is now almost in sight? In 1928-29 
Germany will have to pay double what she has paid 
in the year just ended. What are the prospects of 
her doing so? Ought we to prepare our minds for 
a new reparations crisis not later than 1928-29? 

Probably we ought. But the answer largely de- 
pends on the further question how far Germany 
has been paying out of her own resources, and how 
far by merely handing back to the Allies the pro- 
ceeds of foreign loans. 

German issues on the international loan market 
between September 1, 1924, and June 30, 1926, 
have been summarized by Wirtschaftsdienst as fol- 
lows (in round figures) : 


In the In Great Else- 
U.S. Britain Where Total. 
$ $ $ $ 
The Dawes Loan a os — 200,000,000 
Other Loans, 
Sept. to Dec., 
1924 .. 28,000,000 8,750,000 = 36,750,000 


Jan.-Dec., 1925 296,000,000 45,000,000 12,500,000 353,500,000 
Jan.-June, 1926 203,000,000 30,000,000 21,250,000 259,250,000 
Total 527,000,000 $3,750,000 33,750,000 844,500,000 


During this same period the Transfer Committee 
transferred altogether in one way or another about 
$485,000,000—say, $500,000,000. ‘Thus, on this 
showing, not only has Germany borrowed the whole 
of her reparation payments, but nearly as much 
again in addition. 

Before we can draw this conclusion, however, 
there are some important adjustments to be made. 
The above is the nominal total of the loans and 
is subject to deduction in respect of the expenses 
of issue and the discount below par in the price of 
issue. Probably we should deduct about 10 percent 
to cover this, bringing the net receipts down to 
$790,000,000. Further, during the same period, 
Germany has been repaying out of the proceeds of 
these loans a substantial amount of foreign indebt- 
edness incurred in previous periods. On the other 
hand, the above does not include the operations of 
foreign syndicates and individuals who have bought 
fairly large amounts of ordinary shares on the in- 
ternal market in Germany. Lastly, German private 
balances remitted abroad during the period of in- 
stability have probably, on balance, been returning 
home again rather than otherwise. 

Taking one thing with another—the figures of 
visible trade, the service of preéxisting foreign in- 
debtedness, the increase in the Reichsbank’s hold- 
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ing of gold and foreign exchange, etc., I should 
have been inclined to guess that Germany’s net for- 
eign loans during the Dawes period up to the end 
of last June were pretty nearly equal to the Dawes 
payments at some figure approaching $500,000,- 
000. In this case practically the whole amount of 
the*reparations so far have been provided by the 
foreign lender, and mainly by the United States. 

The Agent-General for Reparation Payments 
seems, however, in his report lately published, to 
take another view; and his authority in such a mat- 
ter is not to be lightly disregarded. He writes: 


In their earlier phase foreign credits provided funds 
with which to pay a substantial share of the excess 
of imports in German foreign trade, and to furnish 
the Reichsbank with additional reserves of gold and 
devisen. More recently, notably during December, 
1925, and the first four months of 1926, the foreign 
loans, though on a reduced scale, have coincided with 
an excess of exports over imports. This fact, supple- 
mented by other evidence known to the banks, has 
led the German authorities to the conclusion that for 
several months past the aggregate foreign debt of Ger- 
many has not changed materially, and that the large 
volume of long-term issues placed abroad during that 
period has largely taken the place of a short debt 
already owed abroad, but now repaid. It is clear at 
any rate that latterly there has been a tendency for 
certain German issues placed abroad to flow back again 
into the hands of German investors, and that the Ger- 
man banks have themselves become substantial holders 
of liquid funds abroad. It is too soon, however, to tell 
how far these conditions may prove permanent. 


This is a cautious statement and relates only to 
a short period. During this period Germany was 
suffering from a severe industrial slump during 
which her imports of essential raw materials fell 
to a figure which would spell industrial ruin if it 
were to continue. Moreover, the German harvest 
of the previous autumn had been exceptionally 
abundant, and the period of the year was one when 
the balance of payments always tends in favor of 
Western Europe. I am not disposed, therefore, 
pending further evidence, to modify very much my 
prima facie conclusion expressed above. 

If this is right, reparations and inter-allied debts 
are being mainly settled in paper and not in goods. 
The United States lends money to Germany, Ger- 
many transfers its equivalent to the Allies, the Allies 
pay it back to the United States government. Noth- 
ing real passes—no one is a penny the worse. The 
engravers’ dies, the printers’ forms are busier. But 
no one eats less, no one works more. I paint the 
broad picture—not the details. For the effect of 
systems of taxation is to shift the burdens as be- 
tween individuals. 

The sums written on paper mount up, of course, 
at compound interest. Germany is paying on the 
average about 7.5 percent net for her foreign loans. 
Thus the annual interest on the debts incurred in 
the last two years comes to about $50,000,000 per 
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annum. How long can the game go on? The an- 
swer lies with the American investor. 

There has been lately a revival of discussion 
about the cancelation of inter-allied debts. The 
more this is talked about, wisely, foolishly, or in- 
discreetly, by M. Clemenceau, American Senators 
and journalists, or anyone else, the better for an 
ultimate understanding. But the moment when can- 
celation will become a living topic, an unavoidable 
burning issue of practical politics, will be when the 
circular flow of paper is impeded and the artificial 
equilibrium ts broken. It will be for the American 
investor in due course of time to give the word— 
and for the American public to find the solution. 

London. J. M. Keynes. 


One Dead Level 


’M all for standardization. I’m against stand- 
I ardization—horse, foot and guns. It all de- 
pends on what you mean by it. Jhe word 1s 
too catholic to be used as a broadside; like ‘““democ- 
racy,” “justice,” it means too much. It should be 
deeded to metaphysicians and psychoanalysts, and 
for lay as well as engineering purposes, broken up 
into two or three shorter and more concrete words. 

A standard is something which is subject to rep- 
etition. Its requirements can be met again and 
again. In its own field it is against change and 
variability. Conformity is its blood brother. It 
also carries a special connotation meaning “high” 
or “the best,” but this is not implicit in the word 
itself. One can have low standards. Neither is 
there any limit to the kinds of things to which 
standards may apply. At random one may note 
standards for human conduct as registered in the 
mores, standards for human anatomy, for plant 
physiology, for measuring the brightness of the 
stars, for dinner coats, for electric light sockets, ! 
the resiliency of golf balls, for orange blossom cock- 
tails, for British Thermal Units 
as long as there are behavior patterns or thing 
groups in the world. 

The Chinese alphabet carries 45,000 symbols. 
We have reduced them to twenty-six and could do 
just about as well on eighteen or nineteen 
Says an ex-Ford employe, “Sure, if I'd tightened up 
nut number 999 any longer, I'd have become nut 
number 999 myself.” The short alphabet is an ex- 
cellent thing, the creation of Robots an intolerable 
thing. Both are examples of standardization. And 
so, item by item, had we the time to analyze them 
all, we would find good standards, bad standards, 
dubious standards, and standards which nature, 
having set up, dares us to monkey with. In brief, 
to shy at the word “standardization’’ in its literal 
sense is about as intelligent as to shy at Roman 
noses or artificial light. There it is, interwoven 
with all life and matter on this planet in countless 
millions of forms. 
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When the esthetically inclined grow pale at the 
word, it is clear they are giving it a special and 
limited meaning, and when the engineeringly in- 
clined start intoning anthems, they also are think- 
ing of limited things. While these two special 
definitions are only a small fraction of a field as 
broad as life itself, they are the two which at the 
present writing jump first into one’s mind when the 
word is mentioned, and they are the two about 
which is gathering and will gather the dramatic 
conflict of the immediate future. 

“One dead level. A nation of automata. One 
hundred million Babbitts!’’ cry the wsthetes. 

““Inefhciency, meaningless diversification, waste,” 
reply the engineers. 

Are they howling about the same thing to begin 
with? Not altogether. People of imagination, of 
artistic appreciation, tend to deplore standards of 
conduct which make great masses of people behave 
with little variability and less charm; and to de- 
plore standards for commercial products which are 
badly designed and sold in the mass to be consumed 
by these people. Particularly they deplore the 
standardization of machine labor. They object 
therefore to certain habits and to certain goods. 

For anyone with an eye to see, there is a great 
deal in what they say. Behavior is undoubtedly 
more uniform the country over than it was a hun- 
dred years ago. But, taking the town of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, as a unit, is the behavior of 
the population of Cambridge today more standard- 
ized than it was in 1826? One doubts it. But 
certainly the behavior of the populations of Cam- 
bridge and, say, New Orleans, are more nearly alike 
today than was the case in 1826. Rapid communi- 
cation over long distances is forcing a uniformity 
which the days of the canal boat and the stage 
coach could never achieve. 

When it comes to the standardization of goods, 
while national advertising does put a safety razor 
and a tube of tooth paste in every home, no age 
in the world’s history has ever seen such varieties 
in fabricated products. But the goods of a hundred 
years ago, while infinitely less diversified, had at 
least the subtle variations of individual craftsman- 
ship on each piece. No blue plate or kitchen chair 
was quite like the next. There is indeed this to be 
said for the wsthete’s case, but with over 10,000 
kinds of toilet articles, and some hundreds of kinds 
of motor cars to choose from, we certainly are not 
all buying identical products. 

There is little doubt but that habits—food habits, 
motor vehicle, baseball, cinema, radio, smoking, 
reading, money habits—are becoming standardized 
over increasingly wide areas. Granting the fact of 
machine technology, is it not inevitable that they 
should? But due to the immense variety of goods 
produced by that same machine technology, it is 
difficult to see where a true relative increase in the 
standardization of things—boots, hats, houses, 
furnishings, books, recreational implements—has 
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taken place. This last impression is supported by 
the work of the super-salesmen. The full pressure 
of modern advertising is put behind the creation of 
new wants, new jimcracks, leaving the old line prime 
essentials to plod along as best they may. “Things 
are in the saddle” and it is not their standardiza- 
tion, but their vast complexity which gives us pause. 
So much for the xsthete’s special definition, which 
turns out to be a pretty muddled one. Now for the 
engineer's. The engineer—Mr. Hoover for in- 
stance—does very little worrying about standard- 
ized behavior or standardized habits—unless, per- 
haps, as they take place in the factory. He is 
interested in things, consumer things to a cer- 
tain degree, but even more in the industrial ways and 
means for producing and distributing those things. 
For instance, he might be in favor of cutting down 
shoe styles, and he might not, but he is certain to 
be in favor of standardizing shoe machinery, leather 
grades, shoe sizes, and the cartons and cases in 
which shoes are shipped. Mr. F. J. Schlink of 
the American Engineering Standards Committce 
has given us a comprehensive list of the kinds of 
standards which interest his organization: 


Units of length, mass time, temperature—a gallon, a 
pound; standards of size and form—screw threads, 
bolts, nuts, an invoice for ; standard ratings—a horse 
power, a speed rating for locomotives; standards o. 
quality—specifications for cement, paint, cold rolled 
steel bars, fat content in milk; standards of practice— 
construction specification for erecting a steel bridge; 
standard nomenclature—for radio terms. 


What is there here to alarm us, even the most 
esthetic of us? Precious little. And if we are 
gifted with any industrial imagination at all, we sce 
that there is a good deal to rejoice us. We see 
standardization in such terms reducing confusion 
and waste, reducing (through a Safety Code) in- 
dustrial accidents, shortening the route between 
producer and consumer, raising the quality and de- 
pendability of goods, giving the plumber less ex- 
cuse to go back for his tools. . . . Some of Ros- 
setti’s finest mural paintings might still be left to 
weave their spell of beauty if the paint he used had 
been standardized as to its quality. Lacking this 
factor, they have cracked and peeled and are for- 
ever lost to us. 

A woman moves into a new house. For a month 
all is confusion and hurry—furniture to be tried 
here and there, pictures to be hung and rehung, the 
procession of children through the bathroom in the 
morning to be determined, pots and kettles to be 
placed, rugs to go down, curtains to go up, the 
infelicities of the furnace to be experimented with, 
a place for coats and hats. Is it claimed that human 
values are lost, and regimentation introduced, when 
this job is at last standardized? Ask any mother. 
And so with industry. Reducing styles to the num- 
ber actually in demand, reducing processes to a 
minimum of lost motion—clears up the shop so 
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that output may be increased at a lower unit cost; 
so that the management may have some peace of 
mind to go on to research and improvement. 

But when we come to end products—to boots, 
hats, shirts, dress goods, house furnishings, food- 
stufls, knick-knacks, pictures, plays, music, objets 
d’art—we have to call a halt, and look into his 
proposals with the greatest care. We emphatically 
do not want our final expression of art standardized 
in any way, shape or manner. But we would hardly 


object to standardizing the quality of paint, the. 


tone and construction of musical instruments, stage 
machinery for quick scene shifts. 

Our clothing is already standardized for us to a 
great degree by fashion, and we would be loth to 
brook further interference, in design at least, by 
the engineer. But his efforts now to make clothing 
wear better, keep us warmer, hold its color, and 
clean easily, are blocked by the ceaseless style 
change that is stimulated to multiply our wants and 
quicken the business man’s turnover. In so far as 
the engineer could set up standards of quality and 
durability in textiles, hosiery, leather goods, could 
we do aught but welcome them? 

Turning from clothing to shelter, we see the 
horrors of standardized housing in the eastern 
reaches of Brooklyn. We see them on the out- 
skirts of any American city. Mile after mile of 
double-deckers, or single cottages, each on a thirty- 
foot lot, each alike as two peas. And in those 
houses we shall find the standard products of the 
Grand Rapids furniture industry—terrible beyond 
ull description. But if we go a little farther on the 
long Island Railroad, we shall come to the stand- 
ardized village of Forest Hills. Here large scale 
construction has combined efficiency with a good 
feeling for line, design and perspective, and the 
result—while not old Nuremberg—is pleasing and 
livable. Or we may branch north to the Sunnyside 
development in Astoria, and see a group of stand- 
ardized houses which even Lewis Mumford con- 
sents to live in. There is probably no solution for 
the housing problem in America, or any industrial 
country for that matter, except through standard- 
ization—codperative or community groups, central 
heating, central laundries, unified planning; and an 
end to the chaotic wastes of starkly individual 
householding. What are garden cities but stand- 
ardization ? 

In foodstuffs, there is less danger from the wrong 
kind of standardization. Most foods, before they 
are finally consumed, pass through the family 
kitchen. The craftsman’s stamp must thus be for- 
ever upon them. What harm then in standardizing 
the raw material which the cook takes into her fac- 
tory? What harm in setting up uniform and de- 
pendable grades for milk, butter, flour, bread. vege- 
tables, fruits? What harm in knowing the cold 
storage effect on quality and flavor in, advance? 
What harm in standard qualities for all canned and 
bottled goods? The only conceivable result would 
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be a great increase in the national vitality and sev- 
eral years added to the average life span. 

Thus in the three prime essentials of clothing, 
shelter and food, there is wide scope for standard- 
ization in end products, with only benefit to the 
consumer. So we are forced not only to admit the 
engineer's case in intermediate processes, but must 
be prepared to welcome him far into the output of 
consumable goods. In the latter field, however, we 
can hardly allow him a free hand without prelim- 
inary inspection and analysis. He might start build- 
ing double-deckers each with its tin garage; or turn- 
ing out fifty million derby hats—each with a 25- 
centimetre crown. 

So far so good. We come now to standardized 
human motions in a factory and here our analysis 
can no longer be so confident. Man as a biological 
animal was evolved in a physical environment which 
was ever shifting. His instincts and his motor re- 
actions are geared to a rhythm of suns and moons 
and seasons in which change and motion play a 
cardinal part. To break that rhythm with monot- 
onous, repetitive, standardized work in a mill or 
an office may be one of the most evil things which 
ever befell mankind. Or it may not—particularly 
if the factory motions can be linked (as certain in- 
dustrial psychologists are trying to link them) with 
fundamental human rhythm. We do not know 
enough about industrial physiology and psychology 
as yet. But one suspects that most factory and 
much office work as developed to date is a curse; 
and I for one am profoundly sceptical of the en- 
gineer’s case when he proposes to standardize such 
work further. If the economics of factory stand- 
ardization would permit of a four-hour working 
day, I might listen to him—on the assumption that 
the remaining twenty hours of lIcisure would right 
the balance. If he can prove beyond peradventure 
that certain individuals suffer no evil effects from 
repetitive work, provided the rhythm is adjusted 
to their basic needs, I might listen to him . . . But 
so far he has proved neither of these things, nor 
unfortunately for the public esteem of his craft, 
has he concerned himself much with them. 

And there we are. On analysis, we have pretty 
well demolished the case of the wxsthete, and been 
very leery of accepting the engineer's case in toto. 
Both are right and both are wrong. As a nation, 
we are unquestionably over-standardized in many 
of our habits and customs, in much of our factory 
and. office work, and in certain of our end products 
—such as the speculative builder’s house. We are 
unquestionably under-standardized in intermediate 
industrial processes, and in many end products— 
such as quality standards for foodstuffs and textiles, 
such as garden cities. 

Look this word in the face hereafter. When you 
hear it named, find out the specific project involved, 
analyze its implications, and praise it or damn it 
intelligently instead of blindly. 

STUART CHASE. 
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The Method of Religious Inquiry 


THREE uses may be made of the idea of 
God. One may use it to edify, to convert 
the sinner and comfort the saint, to sta- 
bilize society and uplift humanity; or one may use 
it to achieve conformity to ancient religious tradi- 
tion; or one may use it for purposes of experimenta- 
tion. It is the last of these three which interests us 
just now. But in order to distinguish it clearly from 
the others we must examine them. These three 
ditfer not only in use but also in content, for the use 
determines what the idea shall be. The idea best 
adapted to edification cannot be used for experimen- 
tation. The traditional idea, on the other hand, 
may be edifying, but it does not ordinarily meet the 
requirements of experimental method. The experi- 
mental idea is a proposition which points out some- 
thing that can be progressively investigated by the 
method of experimentation. 

In this paper we shall endeavor to formulate a 
proposition about God suitable for experimental 
uses. But first let us examine the other two, the 
edifying and the traditional ideas, in order that we 
may not confuse them with the sort of idea we are 
seeking. 

We are using the word edify in a very broad 
sense. We mean any esthetic use of the idea, any 
inspirational use, as well as any application of the 
idea to change human lives for the better. Some 
people, perhaps most people, want a beautiful idea 
of God and will entertain no other; just as they want 
a beautiful presentation of a tree or a flower. They 
resent the scientific idea, which is devised for pur- 
poses of investigation. Yet this is precisely the dif- 
ference between the edifying and the experimental 
idea. The latter is formed for purposes of inves- 
tigation, the other not. Most religious people want 
an idea of God which they can contemplate with de- 
light, which will make them forget the pain and 
change and peril of everyday life, and give them 
peace. Such an idea is enjoyed for the same reason 
and in the same way as beautiful music or any work 
of art. The same difference holds in the case of the 
tree between its artistic and its scientific presenta- 
tions. Of course the latter only yields knowledge, 
but that is another matter. The exhorter wants an 
edifying idea of God to entrance his hearers, to in- 
spire them to live better lives, to comfort them in 
their troubles and to turn them from the evil to the 
good. The organizer wants such an idea to hold 
people together and constrain them to do his will. 

When we see how people crave the edifying idea, 
and how useful it is to the orator, the organizer and 
all the leaders and molders of society, it is small 
wonder that it.has generally crowded out the experi- 
mental idea quite completely except for a few rare 
individuals. The same has been true, however, 


although to a less degree, of men’s ideas of all ob- 





jects. Science was held back for thousands of years 
for this very reason. As long as the esthetic idea 
of tree and river and fellow man and social group 
dominated all minds these objects could not be in- 
vestigated. They could not be truly known. They 
could only be enjoyed or suffered. The tree could 
be a nymph, the river a god, the fellow man could 
be a witch or a devil or an angel sent from God, and 
the social group could be enslaved to a totem. But 
the investigation of God is being held back longer 
than that of any other object because its xsthetic 
value is greater and its utility for the orator, or- 
ganizer and other masters far exceeds any other 
edifying idea. Consequently men bitterly resent the 
suggestion that they entertain an experimental idea 
of God. 

The only competitor to the edifying idea has been 
the traditional. Happily, however, the two have 
often merged and to some degree perhaps always 
do. Is there any idea which will “satisfy the soul” 
so richly as the one acquired at “mother’s knee’’? 
What idea can yield so much “peace” as the one 
handed down through many generations until it per- 
vades all those habits which have been wrought into 
our lives by the mores of our people? And what 
can so powerfully convert tle sinner and bring him 
back to the ancient paths as such an idea? No other 
idea can serve so well as an instrument for “building 
up the church.” The traditional idea is often mcre 
edifying than one expressly designed for its social 
utility and wxsthetic value. However, the two are 
not always identical, and certainly there is great dif- 
ference between the motives of the traditionalist 
and the one who subordinates tradition to edification 
in his religious views. 

The difference between the fundamentalist and 
the modernist is right here. Both cherish edifying 
ideas. Both cling to that idea of God which they 
believe yields most comfort and is most effective in 
improving human conduct. But for the funda- 
mentalist this is a by-product. If humanity should 
not receive benefit from the traditional ideas he en- 
tertains, so much the worse for humanity. The 
fundamentalist does not professedly and deliber- 
ately shape his ideas of God with a view to their 
beneficial effect upon his own soul and upon hu- 
manity in general. But this is precisely what the 
modernist does. Perhaps the difference between 
the two is only a matter of degree. | In fact, we are 
sure such is the case. Neither wholly discards tra- 
dition and neither wholly ignores the beneficial ef- 
fects which their religious views have upon their 
own lives and the lives of other men. But the fun- 
damentalist gives priority to the tradition, the mod- 
ernist to tae pragmatic consequences. As we have 
just seen, the sundamentalist has by far the stronger 
position. 
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But there is another kind of idea altogether, the 
idea designed for purposes of investigation. No 
doubt this sort of idea, or the impulse to formulate 
this kind of idea, creeps into the mind of the mod. 
ernist at times. There may be, as in different ages 
no doubt there always have been, individuals who 
were dominated by this impulse. But until the mod- 
ernist yields himself over to it quite completely there 
can be no solution of the problem which has caused 
the controversy between the fundamentalist and the 
modernist, and in the end the fundamentalist is 
bound to win the controversy, although he will not 
solve the problem. For the idea best adapted to 
edification is never the one best adapted to investi- 
gation. Comparison of any scientific concept of an 
object with the edifying idea of that same object 
proves this. We must distinguish between the ob- 
ject as something to investigate and the object as 
something to enjoy. God should be enjoyed, no 
doubt, just as friends and flowers and social groups 
should be enjoyed. But all these should also be in- 
vestigated. And the ideas best adapted for the one 
should not be confounded with the other. 

The most difhcult step to take in the search after 
knowledge is not the actual work of experimenta- 
tion, painstaking and hazardous though that may 
be. But it is rather the formulation of a fruitful 
proposition which shall guide the work of experi- 
mentation. It is impossible to experiment without 
such a proposition. The old Baconian notion that 
one could investigate without an hypothesis has long 
since been demonstrated false. It is equally an er- 
ror to think that any idea can be used experi- 
mentally. Most ideas cannot, if we understand by 
idea any apprehension we may have of an object. 

As a matter of fact men have experimentally in- 
vestigated God, although generally in a crude, hap- 
hazard way and without clear recognition of what 
they were doing. Were it not for this we would 
have no knowledge whatsoever of the religious ob- 
ject. Rare individuals, without recognition’ of ex- 
periment as a method of achieving wisdom, have 
nevertheless lived experimentally with complete 
abandon. With the insight of genius they may have 
hit upon a guiding proposition which rendered their 
experiments profitable from the standpoint of 
knowledge. Such have been the saints and the 
prophets. They lived hazardously, for experi- 
mental living is always hazardous. They lived “by 
faith” after the manner described in the eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews. 

But since these prophets were not clearly aware 
of the nature of the experimental method, even 
when practicing it, they could not distinguish its re- 
sults from ideas arising elsewhere. So their teach- 
ing was generally mixed with much that was not 
authenticated by experimentation. Furthermore, 
after the prophet was gone, or even while he was 
still living, there were others who still further 
diluted and distorted his ideas in order to adapt 
them to the needs of edification or fit them into con- 
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formity with ancient tradition. When the priest 
and exhorter, the organizer and inspirer had done 
their work, the original message of the prophet was 
hard to find. 

But now let us turn to our central problem. 
What proposition about God can be made which 
will serve to guide any experimental! investigation? 
Certainly those statements which pile up honorific 
adjectives about God cannot serve. God may be 
“a spirit, infinite, eternal and unchangeable in his 
wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness and 
truth.” But such a proposition has little value for 
the experimental method of search after knowledge, 
although it certainly presents a delightful and inspir- 
ing object of contemplation. But to use it as a 
means of search would be as though a scientist 
should describe in glowing terms the beauty of a tree 
and then make this description the proposition by 
which he investigated the kind of soil and climate 
required for its best growth. 

But might we not formulate a proposition about 
God in some such fashion as this: God is that in 
the universe which will yield maximum security and 
increase of human good when lives are properly 
adjusted to him. This idea is not preéminently fit- 
ted for edification or for conformity to tradition. 
But let us examine it to see what values it may have 
for uses of experimentation. 

In the first place we know with certainty that this 
proposition refers to something truly existent in the 
total environment with which we interact. Just 
what it is we do not know. If we did know there 
would be no need to investigate. But we know it 
is there and we know it is good beyond anything else 
in the universe. 

How do we know it is good when we do not pro- 
fess to know what it is? Because, by definition, it 
is that Something, however unknown, which would 
and which does bring human life to largest fulfil- 
ment when proper adjustment is made to it. What- 
ever does that is the most precious object of human 
concern. Nothing else can equal it in value. We 
may not know what specifically its characters may 
be, but we do know that its goodness transcends the 
goodness of everything else in the universe. 

How do we know with certainty that it is there, 
somewhere or everywhere, in the world round about 
us? We know it is there because all the goods of 
life are dependent upon making proper adjustment 
to conditions of environment. Amid these environ- 
mental conditions, some of which are social and 
some not, some are of much more importance than 
others in sustaining and magnifying the good of 
human living. Some are positively evil in the sense 
that they destroy human good. The best adjust- 
ment to these evil conditions is to escape their bane- 
ful influence or reduce it to the minimum. There is 
no positive good to be obtained from them. But 
amid all these conditions, good, bad and indifferent 
in their bearing upon human life, some must be most 
important and most productive of good under 
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proper adjustment. Therefore, we know our 
proposition about God points to something very defi- 
nitely in the total environment and something which 
is supremely good over all else, and a matter of 
most vital concern to the total conduct of all human 
living. 

Thus our proposition meets the first two require- 
ments of experimentation. It points to something 
which is actually existent and going on in the total 
environment, therefore something which can be in- 
vestigated by the methods of experiment. Further- 
more it states the distinguishing feature of this ob- 
ject by which it can be identified, namely, the most 
important thing in the universe for all human living. 

We can go still further in clarifying the signifi- 
cance of our proposition about God as an instru- 
ment of experimental investigation. 

For the sake of simplicity we have spoken of cer- 
tain conditions in our environment as being that to 
which our proposition pointed. But the word con- 
dition is not adequate. It connotes a passive state 
of being. But nothing in the universe is merely a 
passive state of being. Everything is undergoing 
change. The universe is a total going concern. It 
is a total event which is transpiring, and every part 
and phase of it is happening or has happened or will 
happen. The universe is a total event made up of 
an infinity of included events. In a word, the uni- 
verse is constantly behaving. This behavior of the 
universe is infinitely complex and varied. Every 
individual human being is one tiny bit of this total 
complex behavior which is going on. The whole 
history of mankind is one infinitesimal phase of this 
total behavior. 

Now the whole welfare of man depends upon 
attaining a certain correlation between human be- 
havior and the behavior of the universe, especially 
in respect to those phases of the universal behavior 
which bear most critically upon human life. God 
is that phase of the behavior of the universe which 
bears most critically upon human life to sustain and 
magnify it when the right correlation is made. Hu- 
man life has come into existence because of a certain 
behavior going on in the universe. Human life has 
advanced from its most lowly and miserable stages 
to its highest attainments, because of a certain be- 
havior going on in the universe and the adaptation 
of man’s behavior to it. Human life has been 
cradled and fostered by this behavior of the uni- 
verse. -God is that behavior of the universe which 
has thus nurtured human life and which continues 
to keep it going and growing. 

The objective of religious experimentation is to 
discover as clearly and fully as possible this particu- 
lar behavior which is going on in the universe. For 
this is God. This is the object designated by our 
proposition. 

God is not the total universe. He is not the be- 
havior of everything. The only behavior properly 
called God is that which preserves and increases to 
the maximum the total good of all human living 
where right adjustment is made. In the same way 
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precisely an individual human being is a certain be- 
havior of the universe, although not the behavior 
of the whole universe. Sam Jones is that behavior 
of a certain part of the universe which writes in a 
peculiar inimitable scrawl, that brushes his hair in a 
certain way, that runs the grocery store, makes a 
certain finger-print and sits beside a woman called 
his wife when he goes to church. Every human can 
be identified by his behavior and by nothing else. 
We go farther and say every human is his behavior 
and nothing else. So also ice and carbon dioxide 
and electricity and bantam roosters are identified by 
their behavior. They are a certain behavior which 
the universe displays. The same is true of God. 
He is that special kind of behavior in the universe 
which is most beneficent to human kind. He is that 
behavior which has brought forth human life upon 
this planet and continues to provide for it despite a/! 
the follies and evils of men. He is, therefore, that 
behavior in the universe which is best distinguished 
from all other by calling it Father, just as we distin- 
guish certain other behavior by calling it Sam Jones. 
But just what is this behavior of the universe 
which is Father God? We do not know with any 
clarity and fullness. We cannot discover it by means 
of any of the techniques of the several sciences be- 
cause the scope of each of these is too limited. The 
behavior which these sciences can investigate is only 
of the simplest sort due to the narrow limitations 
under which our present scientific technique labors. 
No science, for example, can portray that total com- 
plexity of behavior called human personality, not 
because personality is unknowable but because its 
behavior is too complex for any technique thus far 
developed. Psychology and sociology come closest 
to this attainment, but they have scarcely yet 
reached the status of science. They still perforce 
depend in great part upon the rough methods ot 
common sense. Of course common sense practiccs 
the method of experimentation and achieves much 
knowledge in that way, but it cannot do so with the 
accuracy of scientific method. It cannot altogether 
exclude irrelevant ideas and irrelevant materials. 
But if the behavior of the human individual \s 
too complex for any science thus far achieved, much 
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these limits. 

Nevertheless, while the exact and refined 
methods of science cannot investigate God, we have 
the experimental methods of common sense. We 
can live experimentally,,as the saints and prophets 
have always lived who have given us whatever valu- 
able information we have about God. And we can 
also do more. We can conduct our living experi- 
ments with full understanding of what we are doing 
because we now understand the nature of the ex- 
perimental method as men of other times did not. 
They practiced it but without clear understanding 
of its significance. Consequently they could not 
guard, as we can guard, against admixture of ideas 
from other sources. Most of those who have lived 
lives which brought to light something of that be- 
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havior of the universe which is God did not distin- 
guish between the results of their experiment and 
a great mass of traditional and edifying beliefs 
which had nothing to do with the experiment itself. 
Hence their reports are an odd mixture of the im- 
portant and the unimportant, the experimentally 
tested and the irrelevant. Some such mixture is in- 
evitable as long as we are limited to the methods of 
common sense. Only the strict scientific method 
with its fine technique can eliminate this source of 
error; and for the investigation of God this exact 
technique is unavailable, as we have seen. But 
when we clearly understand what we are doing we 
can free ourselves of much of this intermixture of 
the traditional and edifying. Furthermore, while 
the exactness of pure science is beyond our reach 
in this undertaking, the sciences can be of great as- 
sistance. Especially is this true of the social and 
psychological sciences. These are at the present 
time rapidly developing and we can look to them 
for an increasing amount of help in our search after 
God, although we cannot hand over this search 
wholly to their keeping or to the keeping of any 
other science thus far achieved by humans. 

We must not forget, however, that experimental 
living is hazardous living. It is far more hazardous 
than any scientific experiment because it involves the 
whole life, not merely biological existence which 
may well be sacrificed in scientific investigation. But 
in religious inquiry one must cast into the experi- 
ment those larger goods, including all that one holds 
dear, his moral character, his highest aspirations, 
his greatest loves and loyalties, those things without 
which mere bodily existence is worthless. 

Let us quote Professor Hocking, himself a great 
spirit speaking out of a profound experience: 

If anyone assumes a position of moral leadership, 
and therefore of moral solitude, he cannot wholly avoid 
fearing his own audacity; hence the conflict which we 
know to have taken place in the minds of such men 
as Mazzini, Luther, Lincoln—the conflict of deter- 
mining the narrow margin between the true and false 
presumptions. The reported temptation of Jesus seems 
to be a symbolical account of an inner struggle such 
as could occur only to one who had gone far on the 
way to a great cast of cosmic boldness. To presume 
so much was to “make himself equal with God’; to 
presume less was to be false to his own genius. 


They who live experimentally must suffer the 
great pangs and the great terrors. Others can live 
very comfortably in comparison. ‘Absence of be- 
lief that the world as a whole has an active indi- 
vidual concern for the creatures it has produced 
[and refusal to investigate the matter by experi- 
mental living] need neither destroy happiness nor 
the morality of compassion. Life would always be 
worth living and worth living well, so long as free 
from the major torments. Instinct has its satisfac- 
tions in an uninterpreted or partly interpreted condi- 
tion; it will reach some accommodation to the world 
that is. Nothing would necessarily be destroyed or 
lost from the good life which some at least of the 
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human race now know and many hope for—nothing 
except the higher reaches of curiosity and sympa- 
thy, and the wisdom of developing them. It is only 
the enthusiasts for a far-off good, for an endlessly 
progressive humanity, for a profound and logical 
love of life, that would be cut oft; it is only the 
martyrs that have played the fool; only to saints 
and sages the world has lied.” 

In order to plumb the depths of the world’s be- 
havior, in order to bring to the surface that deep 
working of the universe which is God, upon which 
must depend the most abundant living, one must 
stake his dearest and greatest goods upon a venture. 
Then, when he has done his utmost and given his 
all, he must wait and listen quite helplessly to see if 
the world responds, to see if there rises up trom the 
hidden sources of behavior that which will sustain 
his venture. There is no better example in this 
world’s history of such venturing than that of Jesus in 
Gethsemane and on the cross, crying, “My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?” ‘The response 
came, magnificently, at last, after his death, carrying 
his work on to fulfilment. He revealed the most ot 
God because he made the uttermost experiment. 

But we must remember that the value of all such 
experimenting is measured not by the magnitude of 
the sacrifice involved but by the nature of the propo- 
sition which is being tested and the intelligence, the 
skill and the caution with which the experiment ts 
conducted. There is a bravado and self-glorifica- 
tion through sacrifice which is worthless. Formula- 
tion of the proposition, the hypothesis, is always the 
crucially important thing in any investigation of the 
world’s behavior. 

What was Jesus’s proposition? What was the 
hypothesis he was testing by the experiment of his 
life? We would not presume to formulate it pre- 
cisely, but surely it had something to do with love. 
Was there in the universe a behavior, however 
latent, which would respond to love? If he loved 
intelligently, honestly, without sentimentality, un- 
reservedly, would the behavior of the world swing 
into line and support the venture? Was love truly 
more mighty than violence, more irresistible than 
logic or art or any social institution or organization 
except as these embodied love? Was the complete 
lifelong self-surrender of love for God and man the 
way to make adjustment to that hidden behavior of 
the universe which would sustain the maximum se- 
curity and increase of human good? Was love the 
greatest instrument of human achievement and the 
largest fulfilment of human life? Could one con- 
quer his enemies by love? Could he overcome the 
world with it? Was it mightier than all the power 
of Rome? Shall the meek inherit the earth? 

Jesus made the experiment. The results are not 
yet all in; the experiment is not completed. The 
decision still hangs in the balance. But Jesus was 
experimenting. He was testing a proposition in 
order to make manifest and pervasive throughout 
human living that behavior of the universe which 
is God. Henry NELSON WIEMAN. 
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Confessions of a 


RITING articles for the national maga- 

W zines is my profession, trade, business, 
job or whatever you wish to call it. Don’t 

be too uncomplimentary, though, or I'll retaliate 
by high-hatting you as the eight-cylinder purrs by. 
My output is about one article every ten days, and 
as most of them appear in magazines with circu- 
lations of more than one million there are no wolves 
in either the front or back yard. It is an interest- 
ing occupation, this writing of articles. I find it 
very pleasant and therefore rather easy. At first 
I used to wonder why there wasn’t more competi- 
tion, but the answer seems to be that the human 
race isn’t very bright. Nearly everyone has one 
good article in him, but after that he’s through. 
He may be able to tell his own story, but he isn’t 
worth his weight in sawdust as a reporter. Usually 
he can’t even tell his own story. It is one of the 
great tragedies of life that the millions are inar- 
ticulate and evidently content to remain so. Im- 
mensely valuable processes, mechanical devices, and 
early chemical achievements, not to mention his- 
torical facts, have been utterly lost to humanity 
because the men who wrought them didn’t have the 
wit to preserve records. As persons we may or may 
not be immortal, I don’t know, but most assuredly 
words are immortal. It is unfortunate that this 
ancient truth isn’t more generally recognized. Each 
century leaves a pitifully incomplete history ot 


itself. 
I 


The thought sometimes occurs to me: What if my 
journalistic efforts should be excavated and deci- 
phered some centuries hence and win a place for me 
among the immortals, by which, of course, I mean 
that I would be cited as an authority on American 
affairs for fifty or perhaps even sixty years? Let us 
suppose that that happened and in addition that | 
was permitted as a well meaning shade to return 
and criticize my work for the benefit of the genera- 
tion then presiding. What would I say? 

Well, first of all, I'd say that my writings were 
distressingly superficial; 1 knew vastly more than 
I set down in these articles. “Ah,” they would ex- 
claim, “then part of it was suppressed.” No. Ihe 
government appeared to be unaware of my exist- 
ence except along about March 15 when my in- 
come tax return Was due. Corporations and other 
dragons of the day were uniformly kind to me. 
Editors, on the whole, seemed to be eager for the 
truth. There was neither bribery, suppression, nor 
coercion. As a rule we avoided pessimism, but pes- 
simism is opinion rather than fact. 

What I would have to explain is the fact that 
I lived in a great nation with a population of about 
one hundred and twenty millions of persons, nearly 
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all of whom could read, but very few of whom 
could think. I would probably have to go into 
lengthy definitions of the word, moron. I assume, 
of course, that by that time there wouldn’t be an, 
morons. We may safely adopt such an assumption 
I think, in view of the fact that under our presen 
materialistic civilization the best way to beat ¢! 
game is not to have any children at all and tha: 
many of the brightest young men and women {: 
low this course while the half-wits propagate att 
the fashion of rabbits. ~Eventually that syste: 
ought to produce a race of supermen. So we wi! 
assume the existence of this superior breed o!| 
humanity. 

I stand before them as a good-natured ghos: 
offering marginal notes on my ancient magazin 
articles which dealt with pure and applied scienc: 
social customs, commercial usage, benevolent or- 
ganizations, law, religion, government, internation 
al relations and inter-racial problems. My rang 
of subjects is rather wide. The natural incline 
tion of my honest auditors, we will assume, woul: 
be to take it for granted that I told all I knew. 
They are using my writings as a basis for judging 
the character and quality of the civilization prevail- 
ing on the North American continent about th: 
time I romped hither and yon in the joyous, sen 
suous flesh. Well, as an honest ghost I would hay: 
to speak volubly. 

“Listen,” I would say, “while I explain the con- 
ditions under which I wrote. I had an audience o! 
many millions of people, the vast majority of whon 
took it for granted that my primary purpose was 
to entertain them. Even those who were willin: 
to be instructed insisted that it take the form 0! 
light entertainment. In spite of this fact they wer 
extremely vain about their intelligence; indeed, © 
garded themselves as representing the finest men- 
tality the human race has ever developed. It woul: 
have been very easy at any time and on almos' 
any subject I dealt with so to befuddle them that 
they wouldn’t have had the remotest idea what 1! 
was I said. This could have been accomplished !\ 
no more complicated process than making the soup 
too thick for their digestions; that is to say, tel!- 
ing them more than they could understand. If ever 
I had done this they would never have forgiven 
the insult. This was the dragon that stood over 
my typewriter throughout my career, for I was 
eager to give them my best- 

“At the time I wrote there were other men who 
scorned the light methoge Sliowed by the school 
to which I belonged and ipsisted on brewing very 
thick soup. I liked theif cooking and so did some 
100,000 or more others among the audience of onc 
hundred and twenty millions, but in escaping from 
my dragon they merely stepped into the jaws of 
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another. To be specific they were not very well 
paid; their writings were confined to a very lim- 
ited market, and tor some strange reason that | 
have never been able to understand the editors with 
whom they dealt were about the most unsatistac- 
tory business men of that period. In Philadelphia 
there was a magazine vastly larger than any of 
these others; its range of subjects was amazing, and 
it went to press every week. The editors of that 
magazine with easily twenty times as much business 
to discharge could pass upon a manuscript in not 
more than forty-eight hours. They paid me about 
five times as much as the higher publications paid 
and could use more of any one writer's manuscripts 
than he could possibly produce. Therefore if one 
gave that magazine what it wanted the reward was 
not to be despised. 

“Now let me tell you what they wanted. There 
was no limitation on subject matter nor was there 
any trifling with truth. The only sharp limitation 
related to kindly regard for the vast number of 
people who can consume vitamines only one by one. 
lf you were going to discuss a problem in legal 
procedure you had to begin with a lawyer named 
Brown, who had a client named Smith, and you 
would bring these two together in an office contain- 
ing certain desks, chairs, books and a photograph 
of the United States Supreme Court justic es. Lhen 
Smith would tell Brown why he was there and 
Brown would advise Smith with regard to the pend- 
ing litigation. By this process you eventually led 
up to the point that something ought to be done 
by the legislature to correct an evil in current court 
procedure. If you had begun by saying: “The 
writ of certiorari ought not to be issued except, 
etc. most of your readers wouldn't have known 
whether you were discussing dentistry, electricity 
or mah jong. And not knowing they would have 
been very angry because they never for a moment 
relaxed their firm grip upon the axiom that they 
were the most marvelously intelligent people who 
ever lived—moreover, that they were well in- 
formed on every imaginable subject. 


II 


“I meditated over all these difficulties and they 
lid not seem to me insuperable. The audience of 
one hundred and twenty millions was made up 
largely of earnest, well meaning folk who would 
permit you to tell them things if you went about 
it in the way they understood. Moreover, I had 
not only respect but something closer to awe and 
reverence for the editor of that Philadelphia mag- 
azine because he was not afraid of any subject in 
spite of the peculiarities of the public. By his wit, 
shrewdness and profound understanding of popu- 
lar psychology he managed to tell them extremely 
interesting things even about painting, architecture 
and the more intricate sciences. I regarded him as 
one of the greatest men of his age. 
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“Every now and then, however, | wou 
to brew a soup containing 100 percent of nourish- 
ment; a soup that the millions would have regarded 
as hard as granite and impossible to swallow. Such 
brews I produced for my own pleasure and oftered 
to the Olympians. Not less than a dozen times 
the so-called high-brow publications snitted thes 
brews and abandoned them with nice letters o!| 
praise. They also bit granite. Imagine my 
ishment when the Saturday Evening Post would 
accept these manuscripts with the casual remark 
that while they were not exactly “in line’ | 
were some hundreds of thousands of pretty stu 
digestions among the three million readers of th 
publication. O cream of the jest! On the whol 
| wouldn’t say that I was crucified. No, not by a 
wide margin. 

“There were other publications, however, that 
estimated the quality of the vast audience by exam- 
ining its lower levels. Moreover, they accepted 
these Jow er levels as static. Consequ ntly they were 
not pushing on the reins, as the country boys used 
to say. Their formula was about as follows: ‘What 
story does the public know best and like best? Let's 
tell it to them again.’ And so they did that over 
and over, month after month, year after year. It 
was a cynical gesture, I thought. 1 am glad to say 


that | seldom found it necessary to do business with 


these publications. Their editors were, as a rule, 
like a flock of sheep, chasing hither and yon after 
anything that appeared to be profiting some other 
editor. An original idea frightened them into hys- 
terics. They could never risk anything new, no 
matter how tame it was. But if another editor rc- 
ceived a good response from some new idea they'd 


imitate him through mire, filth, muck-raking 

ligious revival, objectionably salacious treatments 
of sex, or reform or anything else. Their purpo 
was to obtain circulation and no other policy exist 
They were a wearisome lot of nit-wits who usuaily 


’ 


flourished for short seasons and then sudden 


failed. As soon as a fad died their circulation died 
with it because the editors were incapable of start- 


’ 
yy! 


ing a new fad, although that was the highest ambi- 


‘ 


tion of their lives. 

“On the whole I think they had a very bad effect 
on public taste because as a rule they were aiming 
at the lower levels. Most of us will admit, no mat- 
ter how cultivated our tastes, that we are not in- 
capable of enjoying something below the Olympian. 
For example, I very much enjoy Ibsen but I have 
also appreciated the antics of Sliding Billy Watson 
on the burlesque stage. The type of editor 1 am 
speaking of would have made careful note of my 
behavior in the burlesque theatre and thereafter 
offered me nothing but Sliding Billy Watson. That 
was his influence on American culture—about 98.2 
percent bad. An editor of that type told me one 
day that his test for an article was to imagine him- 
self on a railroad train after having bought the 
magazine without even noticing the name of it; he 
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then opens the magazine at random uncertain 
whether he cares to read or not and glances casually 
at the first line of an article. Does it get his atten- 
tion? There was the test. I told the editor that 
every article in his magazine ought to begin: 
‘Bang! bang! bang! Three more redskins bit the 
dust.’ 
III 


“But the point I wish to make is that he and his 
ilk aimed entirely too low. He should have been 
running a Punch and Judy show or a shooting gal- 
lery or a cabaret or a speak-easy. Why pick a 
mind in the mood he described and accept such an 
inert lump as your audience? It is not fair to the 
intelligent readers and it is outrageously unfair to 
authors, for one cannot write even a superficial 
article well without understanding the subject. | 
once read 350,000 words in a technical library to 
prepare myself for a not very important article of 
2,500 words. That article, by the way, is worth 
discussing as an example of the most difficult type 
of assignment. Some of the magazines were ex- 
cessively eager to crowd into their limited space as 
many attractive headlines as possible. The result 
was that a well qualified man would be called upon 
to ‘do us something in about 2,000 words on the 
present status of the Christian churches in this 
country.’ After due meditation he might think of 
one or two salient points that could be outlined in 
that narrow space but he was bound to smile when 
he found his article labeled in print ‘an exhaustive 
and authoritative treatment.’ As he read it he 
probably wondered why the editor hadn’t called in 
some blacksmith or plumber to do the job since it 
appeared to him so microscopical, but the real 
tragedy lies in the fact that only a very well qualihed 
man could have done even that little. It would 
have been actually easier for him to have done a 
much more complete piece of work. If he was at 
all interested in posterity it would have pained him 
very much to speculate on the possibility of that 
little fragment being dug up two centuries later 
and studied as ‘an exhaustive and authoritative 
treatment,’ for it most assuredly was not, as he 
knew better than anyone else.” 

Something about like the foregoing, I think, 
would be my explanation; at any rate part of it. 

Some of the editors of my acquaintance tell me 
that the public taste in magazines is distinctly lower 
today than it was some ten or fifteen years ago and 
that the tendency is downward at an alarming rate 
but I doubt that. Evidence to support the opposite 
contention seems to me abundant and convincing. 
I can remember when magazines lived or died by 
their fiction alone and not very good fiction, either. 
Articles were comparatively unimportant and re- 
flected the point of view of the Sunday newspaper 
magazine section—‘jest sumthin’ t’ read.” “‘loday 
the range of subject matter for articles is much 
wider and I notice that the Saturday Evening Post 
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divides its titles about evenly between articles and 
fiction. The first article I ever sold to a big na- 
tional magazine brought $75. Now I seldom re. 
ceive less than $750 and sometimes consideral)|, 
more. The tendency I see in the matter of pub|, 
taste indicates to me that there is more room thay 
ever for magazines addressing themselves exclu- 
sively to the sophisticated reader without regar| 
for any other. Note, for example, the instant swuc- 
cess of the American Mercury. 

But what, you may ask, of the horde of misera)lc, 
trashy publications that make every newsstand re- 
semble an old-fashioned crazy quilt? Well, 1 think 
the answer is that we are in process of dividing ti 
sheep from the goats and I’m glad of it. Let thos 
who wish the trash have it. God help them to vet 
out of the way of the rest of us so that we cin 
enjoy ourselves without forever having to mak. 
allowances for some ill-smelling ignoramus stan 
ing at our elbows and insisting on reading over 0 
shoulders. I much prefer that he have his 0) 
magazine (he is more often a she, however) a: 
not force the editors of my reading matter to « 
sider him along with me. That's too difficult a feat. 


IV 


There is a general custom in the United Stat: 
of putting labels on magazines and it leads to mu 
injustice. For example, the ancient wheeze about 
Mr. Babbitt utterly baffled by the Atlantic Month! 
and staring blankly at its pages is certain to bring 
a laugh and yet the Atlantic Monthly today is 
very readable. I have experimented with it ani 
Mr. Babbitt and found that if he is led up to ¢! 
thing without being warned that it is a high-brow 
publication he rather likes it, or at least part of 1: 
On the other hand there are people who insist that 
the Saturday Evening Post aims solely at Mr 
Babbitt. ‘They are mistaken about that. Even 
Edward J. O’Brien, who rates every story in th 
Dial 100 percent in his 1925 volume, gives thi 
Saturday Evening Post credit for 67 stories that hx 
also rates 100 percent, and no other magazine in 
this country printed so many of that quality, again 
according to Mr. O’Brien’s own figures. 

The American Magazine is also subjected to un- 
just spoofing especially with regard to its articles 
about men who have achieved material success. 
Merle Crowell, the editor, would be the first to 
admit that he doesn’t always get what he wants in 
these articles, that they don’t go deep enough. 
Some of his own, produced when he was writing and 
before he began editing, were nothing less than re- 
markable studies. I venture to say that if Iheodore 
Dreiser or James Branch Cabell would undertake 
such an assignment for the American Magazine 
and probe for the inner sources of energy and what 
is loosely called inspiration that have brought some 
boy from obscurity to success they would find con- 
gratulations and a generous check awaiting them. 
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They wouldn’t even have to study a business man. 
Artists and scientists are just as interesting. Merle 
Crowell’s complaint is that he has difficulty finding 
writers with sufficient ability to do what he wants 
done. 

The American Magazine is by no means the in- 
ventor of the biographical sketch seeking to explain 
the ‘secret of success.”” Old Benvenuto Cellini 
himself thought he was doing precisely that, and so, 
] think, did Julius Cesar, though both missed the 
mark by at least a hundred miles. When the job 
is done superbly the result is quite likely to be a 
work of permanent value. 

[ am always in a pink glow of happiness 
after I have tackled a particularly involved topic 
that might very well be worth two volumes and have 
ground it down and sifted the component parts un- 
til | can begin by wasting a thousand words on the 
wordy old formula that introduces a lot of fictitious 
characters and still cover the ground so well in 
6,000 words that only a few of the edges are un- 
even. It’s worth doing. But as I said in the be- 
ginning, 1f some future generation digs up my 
journalistic works and threatens to use them as the 
complete, authoritative reflection of North Ameri- 
can civilization during the period when | romped 
hither and yon in the joyous, sensuous flesh I'd be 
much obliged for permission to add a few millions 
of words. I told too little, judged by my own pri- 
vate standards, and I could have told much more. 
| wanted to tell it. I tried to do honest work. But 
| and my editors dealt with a public that demanded 
yrimarily light entertainment. Our apologia is that 
ve did the best for them that they’d permit and felt 
an honest workman's scorn for those who didn't. 

We were famous men in our day and some of us 
were very happy in the realization of that fact. 
The degree of happiness depended entirely upon the 
vanity of the individual. However, my own vanity 
is of such a quality that the acclaim of the crowd 
could yield me very little pleasure unless it led to 
something practical. When I was comparatively 
inexperienced I accepted invitations to lecture but 
| soon found out that the audience was not inter- 
ested in what I said; they had come to look at me, 
not to hear me. On one occasion when I was in- 
tensely interested in my subject and probably made 
the best public address of my career about twenty- 
hve persons crowded forward to ask questions. 
Twelve asked me how old I was and thirteen asked 
me if I was married. All of them observed my 
clothing so closely that I couldn't fail to notice the 
scrutiny. 

| considered that sort of fame a nuisance and 
after learning my lesson kept out of the limelight. 
My fame was valuable on only two counts: first, 
| never had any trouble getting an interview with 
anyone from the President down, and that saved me 
time; second, I could always get a room in crowded 
hotels, an automobile when needed, and my checks 
were always cashed without inquiry or delay. ‘Ihat 
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is the way our democracy treats its royalty and | 
appreciated it. 

Thackeray ends one of his novels about as fol- 
lows: “For which of us has his desire or having it ts 
satishied?”” And Theodore Dreiser says approxi- 
mately the same thing in Sister Carrie: “Oh, Carrie, 
Carrie! Oh, blind strivings of the human heart! 
In your rocking chair, by your window, shall 
dream such happiness as you may never feel 

Probably I should have devoted my life to 
scientific research or philosophy. [ither or both 
would have made me happy—except that poverty 
is horrible in a materialistic democracy. On the 
whole I believe I made the best compromise pos- 
sible for me. And if my son should decide to do 
the same | would not object. We could not choose 
the century in which we were to be born. 


you 


(This is the ninth in a series of anonymous con- 
fessions, in which men and women in various occu- 
pations and walks of life are giving their profes- 
sional or spiritual autoliographies.) 


... And Other Stories 


L.: Let’s talk about Ring Lardner for a change. 
. Stitt SMALL Voice: What excuse have you 


this time? 


R. L.: A book which, as we critics say, recently 
peared. It is called The Love Nest and Otl 
by Ring W. Lardner, with an introduction by Sarah E. 
Spooldripper, and 

S. S. V.: 1 know, I know: New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $2.50. What do you want to s about 


him this time? 


R. L.: 1 propose to write something or ot! ut 
his place in present day American literature, about his 
use of our national dialect, the American language, about 


his sense of character and his underlying humor. 

S. S. V.: Miss Spooldripper, in her valuabl 
tion, says all that and a lot more much better than you 
do. Listen to her: “The romance of ‘Mr. and Mrs. 
Fix-It,’ without ranking with Lardner’s best or with his 
most popular compositions, and betraying here and there 
a less persistent hold on character than is usual with him, 
is still a fascinating story, full of his peculiar sensuous- 
ness and pathos, with striking scenes vividly portrayed, 
and an advance on his previous farces as respects his con- 
stantly growing power of imaginative description.” 

R. L.: I suppose a writer can be quite as much an- 
noyed by silly praise as by a fearful knock. 

S. S. V.: By knocks and by silly praise of course, but 
he is much more annoyed by the critic’s solemnly, heavily, 
publicly probing his own soul, by the critic’s half-baked 
analysis of things he, the writer, never knew existed, by 
their feverish pawing over of obvious truths. And sooner 
or later— Have you ever used the phrase, The Art of 
Ring Lardner, or anything like it? 

R. L.: I’m afraid I have. 

S. §. V.: Sooner or later you all do, and that is what 
makes an author want to scream. Why do you start 
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talking about something which never enters the author’s 
mind? Do you suppose he is worrying about Art? Does 
he say, pen in hand, upon the threshold of another, brighter, 
better short story, “Stick around, boys, this is going to 
be Art”? Something gets into even sensible people as 
soon as they assume the role of critics in print. 

R. L.: I was only~going to show that he is a pretty 
significant fellow in our literature. 

S. S. V.: He is “significant,” which means only that 
he means something, and probably he means what he says, 
which meaning is one thing to him, another to me, and 
yet a third to you, so don’t flatter yourself that you 
really mean anything by writing or talking about Lard- 
ner’s or anybody’s “significance.” 

R. L.: All I meant to say was that he was important. 

S. S. V.: If you confine your job to telling people that 
Ring Lardner is well worth reading, and that they'd 
better hurry up and not miss a good show, then I have 
no kick. But if— Now, see here, when you write about 
him, tell me, for whom are you going to write? 

R. L.: For people who haven’t read him and ought 
to, for people who have read him without having any 
ideas on the subject, and will therefore be grateful for 
mine, for people who have read him and will derive equal 
pleasure from agreeing or disagreeing with my remarks. 

S. S. V.: Which of these would you prefer to arouse 
in your reader? 

R. L.: At bottom, I suppose agreement. Yes, the full- 
est possible agreement, of course. 

S. S. V.: You would choose to have them swallow your 
own ideas whole, without mastication. That’s quite nat- 
ural. And all wrong. Let us suppose that you and a 
reader of about the same intelligence—who ought not to 
be hard to find—both read Ring Lardner. Complete agree- 
ment between your opinions, which you would call reac- 
tions, would be highly undesirable. 

R. L.: Why? 

S. S. V.: Because such an occurrence would be a direct 
contradiction of something you intensely believe to be true: 
That no two people are anywhere the same. It follows 
quite from this axiom, which I also admit to be true, 
that for you and your reader to agree about Ring Lard- 
ner would mark you as accomplices in a lie. Which is 
beside the point, because you are chiefly writing for your- 
self, not for unknown readers. 

R. L.: That’s too deep for me. 

S. S. V.: When you have finished, and while you are 
reading, this book, or any other book, does your impres- 
sion pile up in words, clear, significant, critical words, as 
you go along, and does it add up at the end into a neat 
collection of evaluations, appreciations and formula which 
you then proceed to squeeze out on paper like a little 
ribbon of toothpaste? 

R. L.: No, I can’t say that’s what happens. 

S. S. V.: Then what does happen? 

R. L.: It would be hard to explain. There is an im- 
pression of some kind, but it is extremely vague and only 
becomes clear as words are painfully carved out of it. 

S. S. V.: What you mean is that words come, multiply 
and eat up the original impression as rabbits do a truck 
garden, often quite as destructively. The first impression, 
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’ a wordless emotional state of mind, is the true one. No 


words that you can find will do it justice, precisely as 
your impression fails to do justice to the book. Now let's 
pretend that these stories of Lardner’s are hung aroun) 
the room like pictures, and that you are a sort of ac. 
deker or art dealer or interpreter who must tell me what 
the stories are like, how they are different from others, 
which of them are better than others, and why. 

R. L.: Well, now, let’s see. The one I like best 
called Haircut. It is spoxen from out of the mouth o: 
a barber in a small town, and is an excellent example 
Lardner’s fine ear for individual uses of American spec. |) 
The character grows with minute subtle touches, and 4 
complete, rather sardonic, rather. touching story is born 
before our eyes. 

S. S. V.: A fair tag. I might recognize the story, 

a small crowd, from something like a laundry mark » 
have attached to it, but then again I might not. Go . 

R. L.: Well, there’s another story called The |. 
Nest which I like, too, for different reasons. It isn’t 
or meant to be, and yet somehow it is real, and prod 
a very acid, almost poignant effect. He certainly k: 
how ta make people talk, each one his own languave. 

S. S. V.: Can’t you say a little more about quali 
and essence, and strangeness, and pathos, and convict 
and touch, and brio and perspective, and some of th 
other little words which critics seem able to find ins‘: 
any old fountain pen? 

R. L.: I'll try. Lardner’s peculiar talent for proj: 
ing himself into the lives, and mouths, of his characte: 
and leaving himself behind, is best evinced in the sto: 
called My Deal, which is a gem in the art of monoloe 
which also tells a story which flowers simultaneously w 
full identification with the character at the end which . . 

S. S. V.: Flowers! Projecting! Art! Evince! 
taboy! 

R. L.: The introduction is a fine sample of the new 
Lardner, whose capacities for wild, quaint, hearty 
sense are incredible. What a queer leit-motiv of wol: 
and stray dogs! Who else is there who can give so m 
laughable point to pointlessness .. . 

S. S. V.: That’s enough. As if all Lardner need: | 
was to have some solemn ass of a word-addict like 
come Spooldripping along. Now it wouldn’t be mu! 
trouble, would it, to whittle away a bit at what you 
been saying and turn out a nice shiny review? But who: 
have you said, really? Nothing that really touches La: 
ner. Since 1 refrain from putting my impression of hi 
into words, it is intact, and I can compare your critics: 
or whatever it is, with my impression. The two coinc 
at a few points, yet much remains vague, and much m 
isn’t touched upon at all. But cheer up—it never can be. 
Think of salt, for instance. 

R. L.: What do you mean, salt? 

S. S.V.: Salt is a substance with a peculiar indescribable 
flavor all its own. No one has ever come much nearer 
than that to describing its flavor. There are some—very 
few—objects and books and impressions which can be <e- 
scribed in terms of other things. Salt is not one of them. 
You can only describe it in its own terms, by putting ° 
pinch of it on the tongue of the uninitiated. The same 


~- 
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thing is essentially true of good books, and yet you critics 
spend your lives trying to write about them in terms of 
other things, which of course do not fit. Now have you 
said, are you ever likely to say, anything about Lardner 
which will be the whole truth about him, and not also 
part of the truth about something else? 

R. L.: No, probably not. You are right. 

S. S. V.: Then why write about him? 

R. L.: I guess I'd better not. 

S. §. V.: That's all I wanted. Goodbye! (exit Sritt 
SMALL VOICE). 

R. L.: Now that our misguided friend has left us, 
may I be permitted to make a few general remarks about 
the significance of Ring W. Lardner’'s altogether remark- 
able collection of short stories, which show him at very 
nearly the heights he reached in that other remarkable 
and altogether significant book, How to Write Short 
Stories? His is a native talent, of the soil, little likely 
to be understood in those islands where is spoken a pre- 
historic patois called English. His humor is native, too, 
but it is not light, frivolous; rather does it seem weighted 
with the realization that men are men and women wo- 
men, tragic and comic all at once; rather does it seem, 
rather does it seem... (at this point the phonograph 
is stopped for the purpose of trying the other side of the 
record.) 

Rosert Lirre.y. 


Bella Napoli 


ROM the café where I sit, in the Via Costantinopole, 
k I look across at a furniture shop, a large and flourish- 
ing establishment where a fair number of Neapolitans, no 
doubt, buy what their houses need; and I rejoice to sce 
the glare and shine of it. In Florence, in Genoa, Bologna, 
in Rome even, these shop windows would be filled with 
dull, thin stuff, furniture either made in Germany in the 
trade Art Nouveau style or Italian trade Art Nouveau, 
scant brown wood frames, with some amount of bad carv- 
ing, done by machine, a patch of cotton velvet brocade and 
a few brass nails. But Naples, even in its furniture de- 
mands, is true to itself. The furniture in these win- 
dows is big and bad, flaring, decadent and void of fine 
craft but it is all gold and red damask, it is gilded and 
flamboyant still, rich with the rococo, roaring, abundant 
and palatial. 

Every time I am in Naples, I sit ruminating, something 
appears on the lively surface of the day that is character- 
istic of the place. Not every place has this faculty. In 
some—Florence for instance or Vicenza—the characteris- 
tic quality appears only slowly and subtly, being as it is. so 
elusive and fine, so subtle and inexhaustible. But in Naples 
the character and soul arises and concentrates into a symbol 
or flower of itself as waves express the sea or the Parthenon 
the mind of Periclean Attica. Naples never fails me, how- 
ever often I may visit it; and if the meat is strong, the 
waters of it bitter to swallow sometimes, where one is 
squeamish and full of taste perhaps or even moderately del- 
icate, still the joy remains, the pure delight of seeing a 
characteristic thoroughly expressed, the pure satisfaction of 
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coming on some outer body that can so ripely express an 


inner soul. 
Caruso 


With this my host, seeing me thoughtful, or perhaps— 
which is better South Italian—seeing me take so long to 
make my way through a line of thought, comes to me and 
begins to talk. He suggests pleasant things to do in the 
town. Have I been to Posilipo? I have. And seen the 
catacombs? I have, years ago at least. And Caruso, have I 
seen Caruso? I am perplexed and ask details, what does 
he mean by secing Caruso, who has been dead these two 
years gone and buried? 

This, my host replies, is just the point. I ought to go 
to see Caruso. So many of the Neapolitans have been; he 
himself has been with his five children and his signora, and 
has taken a cousin from New York. You go to the Campo 
Santo del Pianto, he says, and to the Caruso chapel. ‘There 
is no admission, you give the attendant something if you 
like for opening the chapel for you. He takes you in. You 
see the coffin with the candles burning everlastingly about 
it. The coffin is covered with a flag. The attendant draws 
away the flag and you see Caruso lying there in his dress- 
He has been 
embalmed by a method discovered by an Italian—though 
abroad nothing seemed to have been published about 
this wonderful discovery—by which you can be completely 
preserved. So you can see Caruso exactly as he was in 
life. 

But wait, the host says, he is extremely sorry, he thinks 
after all it will be impossible for me to see Caruso this 


month, or just now, the chapel is closed. He turns and 


suit. Because the coffin is entirely glass. 


asks his little apprentice, a nephew of eight. Is the Caruso 
chapel open just now? It is not, the boy says promptly; 
and the host says he remembers now, it is closed, “they have 
to wash him.” 

Naples, this is, too perfect and final to be disgusted, 
horrified or shocked. I try to let it go at that, as the host 
rushes off to a customer who will take some cognac and 
coffee. My mind runs back to this same café, this same 


table two years ago. 
Tue Customs 


I was sitting here, I recall, with a glass of vermouth 
bianco, brooding, trying to digest the violent town around 
me, when I heard a sound in the street, music, drums, horns, 
with the cries of mourners and women’s voices and laments. 
It was, as I presently discerned, a lamentation higher and 
more cosmic perhaps than belongs to an immediate and near 
and personal grief. Presently I saw a cortége, army wagons, 
one after another, three of them, draped in black and laden 
with black coffins, followed by people carrying candles, and 
at intervals what seemed to be family groups, young men, 
old men and women, the women in black and with black 
veils on their heads, an effect of grief and a procession of 
mourning like a chorus in Greek, the Trojan women, per- 
haps, or some tragic procession from an unknown drama of 
/Eschylus. I asked my host what it could mean, had there 
been some terrible accident that such a funeral should be? 

No, he said, these were the skeletons of men who had 
fallen in the Wav four or five years ago. These were the 
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mothers, who had not been able up to this time to have 
the bodies brought home to another burial and last resting- 
place. ‘They had to save the money first for such an ex- 
pense. It cost, you see, 280 lire. You had to pay 200 lire 
express to have the bones brought home from the Trentino, 
and then there was a fee of 80 lire for the degana, the cus- 
toms duty on the skeleton, which the city charged. 


LorreRIEs 


But life, the host went on, running off into theoretical 
abstractions, as these citizens are wont to do whose regions 
have given to Italy so many of its most powerful minds, life 
is a lottery and one cannot take it too seriously or one is 
lost, sleep leaves the eyes. And as for the lottery itself, 
one can never tell. A prophesying priest whose predictions 
had fallen true so many times, had prophesied not long since 
a lottery number, and everyone had put his money on it, 
everyone but the host, that is, and when—as you might 
very well know it would—the state drew another number, 
the good father had to fly. 


FouNDLINGS 


From these memories I return to my thoughts of flower- 
ing Naples, and of some statistics I read once of the Found- 
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most, the monastery—now a museum—where the monks 
used to give balls and festivals that astonished ambassado,, 
from the north and shocked at last even the Bourbons. Af- 
fairs at the Foundling Hospital—where as they will tc! 
you in Naples, children without a mother take the Madonna 
for one—having become somewhat notorious the city « 
dered at last an investigation, this in the year 1895. (); 
856 infants carried to this hospital during the year §5: 
died. All these, however, were carried forward as s)|! 
living, and the institution continued to draw the 600,(\\\) 
lire devoted to its maintenance, Forty-two doctors 
found to be in attendance and supported by these fund 
though*nineteen was the number allowed by the law. ‘Ihc 
report ends by saying that “there is no reason to think these 
facts peculiar to the year 1895.” 

Ah, Naples, I think, Naples! 

But all this is doubtless changed by now, I go on me 
tating, in this divine season at least and on this crystal mv: 
ing; for over by the street corner the light falls on the 
leaves of the magnolia trees, bright and infinite; I can hea: 
the water—the finest drinking water in any Italian ci: 
Baedeker says—in a fountain plunging gaily down; 
half a block away a girl, beautiful and straight, wit! 
Greek head, a scarlet amaryllis behind her ear, and the step 
of some lovely animal, walks gleaming beside her basket 
melons and crying them out along the street in a beauti! 


bright voice that carries, I should think, as far as the | 
of a star. StarK YOUNG. 


ling Hospital, where babies awkwardly born to this fair 
town are carried. In the shadow of San Martino, it is al- 


i The Department of Justice and the 


Sacco-Vanzetti Case 


HE New Republic prints below, in whole or in 
part, seven documents covering the latest develop- 
ments in the Sacco-Vanzetti case. 


I 
AFFIDAVIT 


of Lawrence Letherman, former local agent of the De- 
partment of Justice in Boston, Mass. 


My name is Lawrence Letherman. I live in Malden, 
and am in the employ of the Beacon Trust Company. I 
was in the federal service for thirty-six years, first in the 
railway mail service for nine years; then as Post Office In- 
spector for twenty-five years; then three years as local 
agent of the Department of Justice in Boston in charge of 
the Bureau of Investigation. I began the last named duties 
in September, 1921. 

While I was Post Office Inspector I codperated to a con- 
siderable extent with the agents of the Department of Jus- 
tice in Boston in matters of joint concern, including the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case. The man under me in direct charge 
of matters relating to that case was Mr. William West, 
who is still attached to the Department of Justice in Bos- 
ton. I know that Mr. West codperated with Mr. Katz- 


mann, the District Attorney, during the trial of the case, 
and later with Mr. Williams. I know that before, during, 
and after the trial of Sacco and Vanzetti Mr. West had a 


number of so-called “under cover” men assigned to this case, 
including one Ruzzamenti and one Carbone. I know that 
by an arrangement with the Department of Justice, Carb: 
was placed in a cell next to the cell of Sacco for the pur): 
of obtaining whatever incriminating information he cov! 
obtain from Sacco, after winning his confidence. Noth 
however, was obtained in that way. I also know that We: 
was a party to a plan to use Ruzzamenti for the samc 
purpose. One Weiss, formerly an agent of the Departmen: 
was involved in this plan. He was running a private office 
at that time on the seventh floor of the building at 7 
Water Street under the offices of the Department, and re- 
mained in touch with the Department agents. Efforts were 
made by Mr. West to put other men in the Dedham |:1! 
as spies, but the men whom he desired to usz for that pur- 
pose objected. 

Before, during, and after the trial, the Department of 
Justice had a number of men assigned to watch the activities 
of the Sacco-Vanzetti Defense Committee. No evidence 
warranting prosecution of anybody was obtained by these 
men. They were all “under cover” men, and one or two 
of them obtained employment by the Committee in some 
capacity or other. I think one of them was a collecto:. 
The Department of Justice in Boston was anxious to get 
sufficient evidence against Sacco and Vanzetti to deport 
them, but never succeeded in getting the kind and amount 
of evidence required for that purpose. It was the opinion 
of the Department agents here that a conviction of Sacco 
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and Vanzetti for murder would be one way of disposing 
ot these two men. It was also the general opinion of such 
of the agents in Boston as had any actual knowledge of 
the Sacco-Vanzetti case, that Sacco and Vanzetti, although 
anarchists and agitators, were not highway robbers, and 
had nothing to do with the South Braintree crime. My 
opinion, and the opinion of most of the older men in the 
government service, has always been that the South Brain- 
tree crime was the work of professionals. 

The Boston agents of the Department of Justice assigned 
certain men to attend the trial of Sacco and Vanzetti, in- 
cluding Mr. Weyand. Mr. West also attended the trial. 
There is or was a great deal of correspondence on file in 
the Boston office between Mr. West and Mr. Katzmann, 
the District Attorney, and there are also copies of reports 
sent to Washington about the case. Letters and reports 
were made in triplicate; two copies were sent to Washing- 
ton and one retained in Boston. The letters and documents 
on file in the Boston ofhce would throw a great deal of light 
upon the preparation of the Sacco-Vanzetti case for trial, 
and upon the real opinion of the Boston office of the De- 
partment of Justice as to the guilt of Sacco and Vanzetti 
of the particular crime with which they are charged. 

I know that at one time Mr. West placed an Italian 
printer or linotyper in the office of some Italian newspaper 
in Boston for the purpose of obtaining information. One 
of the men employed by West at one stage of the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case was named Shaughnessy. He was subse- 
quently convicted of highway robbery and is now serving 
a term in the Massachusetts State Prison. One of the 
“under cover” men employed by Mr. West was an Arme- 
nian named Harold Zorian. While being paid $7 a day 
by the government he became Secretary of some commun- 


ist or radical organization in the vicinity of Boston, t 
proceedings of which he reported to the Department. 
Signed LAWRENCE LETHERMAN. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Suffolk, ss. Boston, July 8, 1926 
Then personally appeared the above named Lawrence 
Letherman and made oath that the foregoing statement sub- 
scribed by him is true. Before me, 
Signed WiLu1AM G. THompson, 
Justice ef the Peace. 
My commission expires March 3, 1927. 


II 
AFFIDAVIT 


of Fred J. Weyand, former local agent of the Department 
of Justice in Boston, Mass. 

My name is Fred J. Weyand. I reside in Portland, 
Maine. I am a special agent of the Attorney General's 
office of the state of Maine, and have been since I resigned 
as an agent of the Department of Justice about a year and 
a half ago. 

I became connected with the Department of Justice in 
the year 1916, and shortly afterwards became a special 
agent with an office first at 24 Milk Street, Boston, later 
at 45 Milk Street, and later at 7 Water Street, where 
the Department had offices on the eighth floor, and later 
at the Post Office Building. My duties as special agent 
were in general to investigate and report upon any and all 
violations of the penal code which I might be assigned to 
investigate by my superiors, who were first Frederick Smith, 
next George E. Kelliher, next John Hanrahan, next Charles 
Bancroft, and last Lawrence Letherman. These were my 
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superiors while I was working from the Boston off l 
occasionally worked in other parts of the country and then 
came under other superiors temporarily. 1 was a special 


agent during the entire administration ot Mitchell Palmer, 


Attorney General of the United States, and wa 
iy os 
in the activities against the so-called reds or radicals, inc! 

ing arrests and deportations which were instigated by Mr: 


Palmer, and which included the wholesale raids made in the 
month of January, 1920, in some of which I| participated 
Some time before the arrest of Sacco and Vanzetti on 
May 5, 1920—just how long before I do not remember 
—the names of both of them had got on the files of the 
Department of Justice as radicals to be watched. The 
Boston files of the Department, including corresp 
would show the date when the names of these men were 
first brought to the attention of the Department. Both 
these men were listed in the files as followers o1 tes 
of an educated Italian editor named Galleam. Gall 
was the publisher of an anarchistic paper. He lived in 
Wrentham and published his paper, 1 think, in Lynn, 
Among other persons associated with Galleani were Carlo 
Tresca, Carlo Valdanoci, and David Tedesco. The 
picion entertained by the Department of Justice against 
Sacco and Vanzetti was that they had violated the Sel 
Service act, and also that they were anarchists or held 


radical opinions of some sort or other. 

A man named Feri Felix Weiss was transterr 
the Immigration Bureau to the Department of Justice in 
Boston in the year 1917, and remained a special agent of 
that Department in Boston until 1919, I think. He then 


traveled abroad, and returned in 1920 and opened as a 


scientific detective and lecturer at 7 Water Street, b 1, 
with an office on the floor below the floor occupied by the 
Department of Justice. In 1925 Weiss returned to the 
Immigration Department at Boston, where he is at the 


present time. 

William J. West, who is now a special agent of the 
Department of Justice, became such in July or August, 
1917. Prior to that he was an immigration inspector with 
Feri Weiss. Since his appointment as a special agent he 
has spent most of his time in the Boston office of the De- 
partment of Justice, having in charge during the past seven 
years the so-called Radical Division of the Department of 


Justice, which has been in operation since about 1917. 
q | 


During the year 1920 I did a good deal of work in the 
state of Maine, but was in Boston for several days at least 
once every two weeks. 1 have knowledge that the result 
of the trial before Judge Anderson of the radicals or com- 
munists, as we called them, arrested at the time of 
above referred to, and of the decision of Judge Anderson 
freeing many of them, and of his criticisms of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, was to make all the agents of the Depart- 
ment of Justice in Boston more cautious afterwards in 
proceeding against suspected radicals. 

Shortly after the arrest of Sacco and Vanzetti on the 
charge of the South Braintree murders, meetings began to 
be held by sympathizers, and I was assigned to attend these 
meetings and report to the Department the speeches made. 
We also assigned a certain “under cover” man, as we called 
them, to win the confidence of the Sacco-Vanzetti Defense 
Committee, and to become one of the collectors. This man 
used to report the proceedings of the committee to the De- 
partment agents in Boston, and has said to me that he was 
in the habit of taking as much moncy collected for his own 
use as he saw fit. So far as I know, no evidence was ob- 
tained of utterances at any of these meetings which war- 
ranted proceedings against anybody. Mr. West was also 
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attending meetings of Sacco-Vanzetti sympathizers during 
the same period. The original reports thus obtained were 
sent to the Washington office of the Department of Justice, 
and duplicates kept in the Boston office, where I believe 
they now are. I know that at one time as many as twelve 
agents of the Department of Justice located in Boston 
were assigned to cover Sacco-Vanzetti meetings and other 
radical activities connected with the Sacco-Vanzetti case. 
No evidence was discovered warranting the institution of 
proceedings against anybody. I have no present recollection 
of any activities of the Department of Justice in Boston in 
connection with the trial of Vanzetti for the alleged Bridge- 
water robbery; but when the joint trial of Sacco and Van- 
zetti for the South Braintree murders began in the summer 
of 1921, the Department of Justice at Boston took an active 
interest in the matter. I was assigned to cover the trial 
for the purpose of reporting the proceedings and picking up 
any information that I could in regard to the radical activi- 
ties of Sacco and Vanzetti, or of any of their friends. Mr. 
West also attended the trial for the same purpose. I was 
not personally in touch with Mr. Katzmann, the District 
Attorney, or his office, but Mr. West was in touch with 
them and was giving and obtaining information in regard 
to the case. 

Going back now before the trial, a certain John Ruzza- 
menti had been informally employed by special agents of 
the Department of Justice from some time in the year 1917, 
to furnish information concerning radical activities and 
evasion of the draft by Italians, and in this connection had 
made an investigation of Tedesco, above referred to, who 
Was once arrested in consequence of information furnished 
by Ruzzamenti, but was never tried. During this time 
Ruzzamenti also worked occasionally for detective agencies. 
He was well known to Weiss. 

I have been informed by Mr. West and believe, and 
therefore allege, that there was another Italian whom the 
Department occasionally used for similar purposes, named 
Carbone, and that he, under an arrangement with the Dis- 
trict Attorney, the Sheriff, and Mr. Weiss, was placed in 
the cell next to the cell of Sacco some time during the year 
1920 for the purpose of winning the confidence of Sacco, and 
thus of obtaining, if he could, incriminating evidence against 
him, but that no evidence of the sort was obtained by Car- 
bone. The primary purpose of the Department in putting 
Carbone there was to obtain evidence, if possible, concerning 
the so-called Wall Street explosion; but it was also hoped 
that other incriminating evidence might be obtained. 

Some time in the early part of the year 1921 I was in- 
formed by Ruzzamenti that he had been sent for by Weiss, 
who was then out of government service, to come on here 
to help convict Sacco and Vanzetti; that he had seen Katz- 
mann; and that an arrangement had been made by which 
he was to secure board in the house of Mrs. Sacco and 
obtain her confidence, and thus obtain information; but 
that the arrangement had never been carried out, and he 
had not been paid. I annex to this affidavit photostatic 
copies of parts of a letter which I identify as in the hand- 
writing of Weiss. [Eprror’s Nore: These are omitted. ] 

Shortly after the trial of Sacco and Vanzetti was con- 
cluded I said to Weiss that I did not believe they were the 
right men, meaning the men who shot the paymaster, and 
he replied that that might be so, but that they were bad 
actors and would get what they deserved anyway. 

Instructions were received from the Chief of the Bureau 
of the Department of Justice in Washington from time to 
time in reference to the Sacco-Vanzetti case. They are on 
file or should be on file in the Boston office, 
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The understanding in this case between the agents of 
the Department of Justice in Boston and the District At. 
torney followed the usual custom, that the Department 0: 
Justice would help the District Attorney to secure a con 
viction, and that he in turn would help the agents of th. 
Department of Justice to secure information that they mig!) 
desire. This would include the turning over of any pe: 
tinent information by the Department of Justice to th: 
District Attorney. Sacco and Vanzetti were, at least | 
the opinion of the Boston agents of the Department | 
Justice, not liable to deportation as draft dodgers, but on), 
as anarchists, and could not be deported as anarchists un|> 
it could be shown that they were believers in anarc! 
which is always a difficult thing to show. It usually ca: 
only be shown by self-incrimination. The Boston agen: 
believed that these men were anarchists, and hoped to } 
able to secure the necessary evidence against them from thei; 
testimony at their trial for murder to be used in case tlic) 
were not convicted of murder. There is corresponden : 
between Mr. Katzmann and Mr. West on file in the Bostu:, 
office of the Department. Mr. West furnished Mr. Kat 
mann information about the radical activities of Sacco and 
Vanzetti to be used in their cross-examination. 

In the years 1922-1924 Mr. West had working for him 
as “under cover” or secret operators an Italian and a Syria: 
or Armenian. The Italian worked as a printer. I do nc: 
remember the names of either of them; but I know tha: 
he put the Italian in as a linotyper in the office of an Italian 
newspaper in Boston as a spy. The Syrian or Armenian 
is the man to whom I have referred above as having be 
come a collector for the committee. 

From my investigation, combined with the investigation 
made by the other agents of the Department in Boston, 
I am convinced not.only that these men had violated the 
Selective Service rules and regulations and evaded the drait, 
but that they were anarchists, and that they ought to have 
been deported. By calling these men anarchists I do not 
mean necessarily that they were inclined to violence, no: 
do I understand all the different meanings that differen: 
people would attach to the word “anarchist.” What |! 
mean is that I think they did not believe in organized go\ 
ernment or in private property. But I am also thorough|y 
convinced, and always have been, and I believe that is ani 
always has been the opinion of such Boston agents of the 
Department of Justice as had any knowledge on the sub 
ject, that these men had nothing whatever to do with the 
South Braintree murders, and that their conviction was the 
result of codperation between the Boston agents of the 
Department of Justice and the District Attorney. It was 
the general opinion of the Boston agents of the Department 
of Justice having knowledge of the affair that the South 
Braintree crime was committed by a gang of professional! 
highwaymen. 

I annex hereto a picture of Mr. Feri Felix Weiss printed 
on the outside of one of his advertisements. [Eprror’s 
Nore: Omitted. ] Signed Frev J. WEYAND. 


CoMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 

Suffolk, ss. Boston, July 1, 1926 

Then personally appeared the above named Fred J. Wey- 

and and made oath that the foregoing statement subscribed 

by him is true, except such statements as are expressed to 

be made upon information and belief, which statements 
he believes to be true. Before me, 

Signed Witu1AM G. THompson, 
Justice of the Peace. 


My commission expires March 3, 1927. 
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III 
LETTER 


from William G. Thompson to the Attorney General of 
the United States. 


July 3, 1926 
Hon. John G. Sargent, 
Attorney-General of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 


At the suggestion of Senator Butler I am writing you 
to inquire whether Mr. William J. West, now a special 
agent of the Department of Justice in Boston, may be 
authorized to talk with me concerning the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case, and to show me whatever documents and correspond- 
ence are on file in his office dealing with the investigation 

ide by the Boston agents before, during and after the 
trial of Sacco and Vanzetti, which occurred in June and 
July, 1921. 

On July 1, 1926, I took an affidavit of Mr. Fred J. 
Weyand, who was a special agent of the Department in 
Boston both before, during, and after the trial of Sacco 

d Vanzetti, but is now a special agent of the Attorney 
General's office of the state of Maine. His affidavit tends 
to indicate that there was close codéperation between the 
Boston agents of the Department, especially Mr. West, and 
Mr. Katzmann, the District Attorney, in the prosecution 
of Sacco and Vanzetti, and also that there was at least 
considerable doubt in the minds of some of the local agents 
of the Department whether Sacco and Vanzetti were guilty 
of murder, or merely of being radicals. Mr. Weyand 
refers to correspondence and reports, the originals or dup- 
licates of which are still on file in the Boston office. It 
would be of great assistance to me in establishing what I 
believe to be the truth in this matter if 1 might have access 
to those files. 

For your information I will say that the present motion 
for a new trial is based upon the confession of one Celestino 
F. Madeiros made at the Dedham Jail in November, 1925, 
to the effect that he and his associates, and not Sacco and 
Vanzetti, are the men who committed these murders. One 
Weeks, an associate of Madeiros in a subsequent murder 
committed in Wrentham in November, 1924, has made an 
athdavit stating that Madeiros several times told him about 
the South Braintree crime, and implicated members of the 
so-called “Morelli gang” of Providence, or some of them, 
as his associates in that crime. Madeiros himself subse- 
quently stated to me some of the details of the crime, and 
atterwards swore to the statement, which has been filed 
as an affidavit. On June 28, 1926, his deposition was taken 
on direct and cross interrogatories at the Dedham Jail, 
and on July 2, 1926 he was sentenced to death in the 
week beginning September 8 next for the murder of Mr. 
Carpenter at the Wrentham Bank in November, 1924. He 
has steadily refused to disclose the identity of his associates 
in the South Braintree crime, but has repeatedly confessed 
to personal participation in the crime. 

I did not come into this case until after the trial, but 
I did argue in the Supreme Court of this state the excep- 
tions of the defendants taken at the trial and to the over- 
ruling of certain subsequent motions. A study of the testi- 
mony and of the affidavits obtained by myself and associates 
in support of the present motion and consideration of the 
whole case, has led me to believe that these two men, al- 
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though radicals, and possibly proper subjects for « ta- 
tion under the existing laws, had nothing to do w 
South Braintree murders, and that their execution tor t 
murders would be and would be regarded | la 
numbers of persons in this country and ¢ t t 
world as being not only a miscarriage of justice, but as in 
effect a punishment of these men for their oj . I need 
hardly say that I have no sympathy with their radical 
opinions; but I feel that it is of the utmost 
the whole truth in reference to the specil rl yt \ \ 
they are accused should be disclosed. 

Respectfully yours, 

Signed WituiAM G. THo 
LV 
AFFIDAVIT 
by William G Tho pson, attorney for o ) \ 
* * * > * 

I further state that on July 3 ote to the Ho 
John (5. Sargent, Attorney Genera tt Us i Sta 
stating that I had obtained an afhdavit from Fred J. W 
and, a former special agent of the Department of |] 
in Boston, which seemed to indicate codperati 
Boston special agents and the District Atto1 in th 
prosecution of Sacco and Vanzetti for murder, and asking 
him to instruct Mr. William J. West, now a special agent 
of the Department in Boston, to give me whate\ 
formation he possessed about this matter, and to show me 
whatever documents and correspondence were on file in |! 


ofice dealing with the investigation made by the Depart 
ment agents in Boston before, during, and after the t 
of Sacco and Vanzetti. I received no reply to this letter 
I am prepared to file a copy of the letter if requested so 
to do. [Eprror’s Nore: Letter put in evidence and 
quoted above. | 

On July | 


1926, however, Mr. Dowd, the Agent in 


3, 
Boston Branch of the Department of Justice, 


charge of the 


rte} 


called me on the telephone and stated that f 
had no personal knowledge of the Sacco-Vanzetti case, hav- 
ing been appointed comparatively recently, he had been 
instructed by the Attorney General to “get in touch with 
me,” and to interview me, accompanied by Mr. West, for 
the purpose of ascertaining what I wanted. I replied that 
what I wanted had been accurately stated in my letter of 
July 3 to the Attorney General, and I repeated it, namely, 
that I wanted truthful answers to such questions as I might 
see fit to put to Mr. West concerning the connection of 
the Boston agency of the Department of Justice with the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case, and an inspection of all letters and 
other documents on file in the Boston office relating to that 
case. He stated that he had no authority cither to permit 
Mr. West to give me the information desired or to show 
me any papers whatever. I then stated that under those 
circumstances I did not desire to confer with him as it 
appeared that what he was seeking was in effect not to 
give information, but to obtain it from me. 

On the next day, July 14, thinking that perhaps I had 
not appreciated the entire purpose of Mr. Dowd, I called 
him again, and asked him what he meant. He made the 
statement to me that he had made on the day before, and 
I again stated that under those circumstances I did not 
care to confer with him. I stated to him in general the 
contents of the affidavits of Messrs. Weyand and Lether- 
man, and added that | thought it strange that the De- 
partment of Justice should think it good policy, or com 
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sistent with fair dealing, to put itself in the position of 
secreting or holding back evidence that might show that 
two men had been unjustly convicted, whatever else it might 
show about the conduct and motives of the Boston agents 
of the Department of Justice and of the superiors under 
whose instructions they acted. Mr. Dowd replied that it 
was not for him to judge of such matters, and that all he 
could do was to follow his instructions, and not to exceed 


them. 
Signed WituiamM G. THOMPSON. 


V 
Extract 


from the argument to the Court by William G. Thomp- 
son, attorney for Sacco and Vanzetti. 


What do we find? We find a fact so infinitely more 
important than all the affidavits of Madeiros and the Mor- 
ellis that it stares us right in the face. We find the afh- 
davits of Letherman and Weyand, unattacked, unanswered 
in any way at all, with an application, supported in the 
strongest manner and made to the United States govern- 
ment, to have these men disclose their documents that we 
say were there, and are there, if not secreted. You never 
in the world can convince the common sense of mankind 
that it is justifiable to send two men to the electric chair 
when it stands unanswered and uncontradicted in the case 
that there is documentary evidence in the possession of the 
national government having the greatest possible bearing on 
the innocence of these men and the methods by which they 
were entrapped and they refuse to produce it. 

If I were not counsel in this case, a mere member of the 
bar sitting here and somebody else tried this case, and that 
man should forget to mention that fact, I should be tempted, 
as an American citizen having some regard for the honor 
of my country and its reputation in foreign lands, to beg 
and beseech this Court to think twice before refusing a 
new trial where the situation is such as this here. 


. . « I rest my case on all these affidavits, on the other 
five propositions that I have argued, but if they all fail, 
and I cannot see how they can, I rest my case on that rock 
alone, on the sixth proposition in my brief—innocent or 
guilty, good or bad, right or wrong, foolish or wise men 
—these men ought not now to be sentenced to death for 
this crime as long as they have a right to say, “The gov- 
ernment of this great country put spies in my cell, planned 
to put spies in my wife’s house, to put spies on my friends, 
to take money they were collecting to defend me and 
put it in their own pocket and joke about it and say they 
don’t believe I am guilty but they will help convict me, 
because they could not get enough evidence to deport me 
under the laws of Congress, and were willing as one of 
them continually said to adopt the method of killing me 
for murder as one way to get rid of me.” 


VI 
EXTRACT 


from the argument to the Court by District Attorney 
Ranney. 


But what of Letherman and Weyand? There is one 
outstanding thing to notice about both these affidavits from 
the start. Your Honor knows the formation, the construc- 
tion and the workings of the Department of Justice, that 
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great department centred in Washington with branches 
all over this country. That is the police force, the pol: 
detective force, fundamentally, of the United States goy- 
ernment, without which we might have rebellion and re) o- 
lution in this country—a necessary arm of perhaps the gre: 
est department in our government. Your Honor knwo, 
that in all police departments, in all detective departme:: 
secrecy is a watchword, a byword—‘“Do not betray the 
secrets of your department.” And if the secrets were bro. | 
cast, what would be the result? There would be no c: 
detected and punished. And yet Letherman and Wey: 
give their affidavits to these defendants and betray 
secrecy of their department. Talk of confidential files 
cases that have gone before! Now, we say on the fa 

it that there is a breach of loyalty, and we wonder ii \ 
cannot conscientiously and logically find that these men 
not now in the department, did not leave there with ho: 
but with dishonor. 





VII 
EXTRACT 


from the argument in reply to the District Attorney, by 
William G. Thompson. 


. - » What are the secrets which they admit? They 
have then admitted secrets, have they? There are secrets 
are there? I thought there were from the fact it was : 
denied or contradicted. And I will say to your Honor that 
a government which has come to value its own secrets mor: 
than it does the lives of its citizens has become a tyran: 
whether you call it a republic, a monarchy, or anythii. 
else. Secrets! Secrets! And he says you should abstain 
from touching this verdict of your jury because it is so 
sacred. Would they not have liked to know somethin 
about the secrets? The case is admitted by that inad\: 
tent concession. There are, then, secrets to be admitted. 

I repel the charge that Mr. Letherman, who is a man 
who was for twenty-five years in the government serv 
one of the most respected employes that there ever was in 
the Post Office Building, and who now holds an important 
position in the Beacon Trust Company, and Mr. Weyand, 
who is now in the Attorney General's office of the state ot 
Maine—I repel the charge that those men have done any- 
thing wrong in doing this, but on the contrary they have 
rendered one of the greatest public services that could be 
rendered. What they have done is to point out and di. 
close the fact that a condition of affairs, already made pub 
lic before Judge Anderson, commented upon by the twelve 
laywers to whom I called your Honor’s attention, and 
common knowledge from one end of the country to the 
other, applied to this case as well as to many others. That 
is all they have done. 

In tiie language of Judge Hughes about this very mat- 
ter, talking about disclosing and betraying secrets—here is 
Judge Hughes speaking about this in public: 


We cannot afford to ignore the indications that, 
perhaps to an extent unparalleled in our history, the 
essentials of liberty are being disregarded. Very re- 
cently information has been laid by responsible citizens 
at the bar of public opinion of violations of personal 
rights which savor of the worst practices of tyranny. 


And it is charged here that two of these men who ven- 
tured, in the interest of life and liberty, to point out that 
those same practices were applied to these two men, that 
that office is full of documents tending to show the in- 
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nocence of these two’ men and an improper combination, 
bargain, between the Department of Justice and the local 
District Attorney—it is charged here that those men have 
done something wrong. 

Is your Honor going to deal in secrets? 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Newer Ways with Children 


IR: New Republic readers will, I think, be interested to know 

of a conference “concerning parents” to be held at the Bel- 
vedere Hotel, Baltimore, November 30 and December 1, under the 
auspices of the Child Study Associations of New York and Balti- 
more. Newer ways with children is the general topic, and among 
the speakers are to be Dr. Leslie B. Holman and Dr. Esther 
Richards of Johns Hopkins Hospital, Dr. Frankwood Williams of 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, Dr. Patty S. Hill of 
Teachers College, Columbia, Dr. Florence Bamberger and Dr. 
Buford Johnson of Johns Hopkins University, Mr. E. M. Sipple 
of the Park School, Dr. William A. White of St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., Dr. Hughes Mearns of New York 
University, Mrs. Fred M., Stein, Vice-president of the Child Study 
Association of America, and Mrs, Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg, 
Director. 

Among the themes to be treated are: what has mental hygiene 
to offer childhood at the end of 1926; the difficulties of normal 
adolescence; the formation of life patterns; the understanding 
parent; the effect of early home education; the aims and ideals 
of secondary schools; old and new viewpoints of child behavior; 
the increasing tendency of mental hygiene to focus about the child; 
the “unknown child.” Demonstration classes wiil also be held, 
which visitors will be permitted to attend, 


New York, N. Y. Cora Fiusser. 


To Improve Industrial Relations 


IR: Your readers may be interested in knowing that the first 

meeting of the council of the International Association for the 
Study and Improvement of Human Relations and Conditions in 
Industry was held in July at the Rigi-Scheidegg, Switzerland. 
Thirty-five persons from different countries took part in the meet- 
ing. These countries were: America, Austria, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Sweden and 
Switzerland. 

[he Association was formed as a result of the International 
Industrial Welfare (Personnel) Congress, held at Flushing, Hol- 
land, in June, 1925, The council made plans for the next Inter- 
national Congress on Industrial Relations to be held in the sum- 
er of 1928 in England. For 1927 a summer school has been 
anned to be held for a week in June in Italy, probably at the 
Italian Lakes. The subject for study will be the elimination of 
nnecessary fatigue in industry. 

In addition to the meetings of the council dealing with the 
rganization, a genera! discussion was held on the subject of the 
evelopment of scientific methods in industry and their effect on 
hose taking part. ‘This was introduced by Lillian M. Gilbreth, 
Ph.D., Consulting Engineer, Montclair, New Jersey. Stress was 
tid on the development of the human sciences in industry and the 
cessity for their codrdination. It was suggested that other needs 
{ the present time include an adequate philosophy of work, and 
a restatement and restudy of economic theory demonstrating that 
labor is no longer a commodity and that increased output is ben- 
cheial to all alike. Great emphasis was laid on the need for 
cooperation on the part of the worker, no matter what the type of 
study might be. It was felt that the great task of the association 
might well be in investigating first hand and reporting existing 
conditions in industry so far as the human element is concerned, 
and making clear exactly what exists, how changes are being made 
and why they are advantageous or not. 

The feeling of the meeting expressed itself in the following 
resolutions: 


c 
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“Scientific Management” is only really “scientific” in so far 
as it takes every industrial factor into consideration, emphasis 
being placed on the human factor. 

It is an essential duty of Industry to eliminate all unnec- 
essary fatigue. 

Industrial welfare work should always go hand in hand 
with factory legislation and inspection, the establishing and 
maintaining of good working conditions being a first charge 
on Industry. 


New York, N. Y. . Louise C. OpENCRANTZ. 


Contributors 


J. M. Keynes, English economist, is editor of the Economic 
Journal and author of Economic Consequences of the 
i Peace. 
Stuart Cuase, author of The Tragedy of Waste, is a mem 
ber of the Labor Bureau of New York. 
|| Henry Netson Wieman, Ph. D., author of Religious Ex- 
perience and Scientific Method, is a professor at Occi 
dental College. 





Privacy—Freedom 


What a wealth of meaning there is in these two words 
In the city privacy and freedom are practically impossi 


ble of attainment. At 


MT. AIRY (Croton-on-the-Hudson, N. Y.) 
they are yours as a matter of course in a community of 
artists, writers and thinking people who have fled the city 
to one of the most beautiful, park-like spots on the 
Hudson, 

As little as $350.00 buys one-quarter acre—cash or terms 

one hour from city, 100 trains daily 
Now is the RIGHT time te make arrangements 
Send for School prospectus 


HARRY KELLY, 70 5th Ave., New York “bese 











, 
Prepare for Winter Now! | 
You can ensure yourself one evening’s pleas- 4 
ant reading a week during the coming winter 
by devoting it to 


Che Manchester Guardian 
WEEKLY : 
You will like its freshness of viewpoint 
coupled with the accuracy of its facts. i 
It is a store-house of information oninterna- — } 
tional politics, European trends of thought, 
current English literature, and cultural dev- 
elopment the world over. 
The intellectually inclined in more than sixty 
countries depend on The Manchester Guar- 
dian Weekly to keep them furnished with 
reliable information on all important world 
happenings and on new trends of thought in | © 
various countries. 
MAIL THIS COUPON -—-————_——_ -— - 


Wve Vevwrenr | povereal P9 


To The Manchester Guardian, 
220 West 42nd Street, 


New York City : 

I enclose three dollars for a year’s subscription to THE ; 

? MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY, to be mailed to : 

: me direct from Manchester, England : 

2 : 

Se gE Pandocaceeese: (hissed bntnwen ; 
Address 

on : ; 
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2F5c. a month 


(75c. for 3 months; $1.50 for 6 months; $2.25 for nine) 


is the special price of 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 


to Colleges and Schools for CLASSROOM use 





Orders should be for ten copies or more to go to one address. 


Instructors copy free. 


421 West 21st Street 
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Mod; acot Shpeel 


Yiddish ai ack Theatre 
95 Second Avenue 
Telephone: Orchard 7162 

Z. Maud 
Y. Cutler 
J. Tworkov 


Directed by 


Now Playing Every Evening 
Saturday and Sunday Matinees 
Tue Dyspuk 
A farce by Z. Maud 





THE MERCHANTS OF PEPPER 
An Operetta by Y. Cutler 





Purret DANCES 
By J. Tworkov 





— 





DEERFIELD’S 
SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 


Morning group for boys and girls of 

grammar grades. Afternoon group for be- 

ginners. Small boarding group of little 

girls will have home environment and mo- 

ther’s care. School opens September 29. 

— Mrs. Grace Bement, Deerfield, 
ass. 





BOOKS & AUTOGRAPHS 
Catalogues post free. Early printed books. 
Old English authors. Classics. Arts. First 
Editions, ete. R. ATKINSON, 188 Peck- 
— E. Dulwich, 8 .E. London, Eng- 


Manhattan Beach Hotel, New York. 


Here is a modern fireproof hotel by the 
seashore for less than in the crowded city. 
Home-like comforts. Moderate-priced res- 
taurant; maid, valet and telephone service. 
Winter rates: $12 per week for two. 37 
minutes from Times Square, B. M. T. Tele- 
phone Esplanade 3000 








WANTED 
a child, preferably boy between 
8 and 11 years old, to board in 
the country. Special attention 
given to diet. Modern Experi- 
mental School nearby. Florence 
King RFD 1 White Plains, N.Y. 














To anyone interested in the vot- 
ing question I will send free, to 
any address, a leaflet describing a er 
method of ‘voting—concurrent voting, 
method that is based on an entirely aif- 
ferent principle from any now in use. 


Wm. Crocker, Box 314, Prescott, Arizona. 


FOR RENT 
Attractive room, kitchen privileges, tennis 
courts, ete., 158 minutes Grand Ceutral 
Station. Miss Levin, 130 W. 31 St. Penn- 
sylvania 9408 or Stillwell 9193. 


FREE 








FOLDER roposin colonization among 
undevelo natural resources, in British 
Columbia, along lines of Industrial Democ- 
racy, sent free by the Codperative Club, 
Prince George, B. C., Canada. 


Earn $25 Weekly 


Spare time, writing for newspapers, maga- 
nes. Experience unnecessary. Details 
FREE. 
Press Syndicate, 1060, St. Louis, Mo. 















REAL HARRIS TW TWEED 


makers Patterns free. , 
WEWALL. 159 Stornoway, Scottand 
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Precaution 
Pays 


EFORE investing your surp! 

funds, take the precaution 
seeking the expert and conser\ 
tive advice of the investment house 
and bankers represented in 
Financial Section of Harper’s Ma; 
azine. 


Eliminate the Loss In 
Investments 


For after all good investment 0; 
portunities predominate. Cautio: 
Care, Investigation will reveal sa 
and profitable channels for ) 
surplus funds, 

The Financial Article that ap- 

pears in the October issue 

of "s Magazine will 
help solve your investment 
H: 


Harpers 


49 end 33rd Street, New York, N. Y 
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MT. AIRY SCHOOL 
A little school in the country where bys 
and girls from 2 to 12 may learn and grow 
in an environment not only of text books. 


Elizabeth Moos. Margaret Hattic'd 
Croton-on-Hudson, New York. 
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Once in a Goons Age 


a new book joins the ranks of the great. 


On such rare occasions we make 


haste to bring out a special New Republic Edition, available only to our 
readers, at a money-saving price in combination with the magazine. 


D* DURANT'’S is not the 
first nor the only story of 
philosophy that has seen the 
light of day. But it does rep- 
resent the first successful attempt 
to bring to the layman, in com- 
prehensive, readable form, a 
sense of the past achievements 
and of the future possibilities of 


philosophy. 


“He has humanized rather 
than merely popularized the sto- 
ry of philosophy,” says John 
Dewey. And this, he might have 
added, he has been able to do be- 
cause he combines with his tre- 
mendous scholarship the utmost 
facility of expression and a ready 


wit. 


Dozens of other discerning crit- 
ics have been no less favorable 
in their comments upon this mo- 





mentous work. 


Order by Coupon 





UR edition of the outstand- 

ing book of 1926—‘The 
Story of Philosophy,” by Will 
Durant— is now off the press. It 
can be obtained only on orders 
which include The New Repub- 
lic for one year (regularly 
$5.00), at the extraordinarily 


low price of 


$7.50 


tor both 


The New Republic Edition is in 
all respects the same as the orig- 
inal Simon and Schuster $5.00 
edition, with the exception that 
the NR ship appears in blank on 
the cover. The book is 586 pages 
long, illustrated and indexed; 
printed in large, clear type; ex- 
cellently bound. Rarely have we 
had the pleasure of presenting 
50 aliractive an offer. 


The . New 


421 West 21 # Street 
New York City 


FOR THE ENCLOSED $7.50 PLEASE ENTER MY SUDSCRIPTION TO THE NEW REPUBLIC FOR ONE YE iD SEN 
ME AT ONCE, POSTPAID, “PHE STORY OF PHILOSOPIY.” 7 oS Coe SEAR AND GERD 








R. DURANT’S most re- 
markable accomplishment 
in this book consists in his hav- 
ing established so clearly the re- 
lationship that exists between the 
story of philosophy and the story 


of civilization. 


Too many have been wont to 
consider philosophy a_ thing 
apart from the considerations of 
everyday life. But Dr. Durant, 
with his genius for interpreting 
the subject as a whole, shows how 
philosophy has shaped the fate 
of nations and the culture of 
races, has set up the only effect- 
ive barriers against intolerance 
and false religions, has irrigated 
the held of education, has paved 
the way for scientific discovery, 
and has helped to create a livable 
social pattern. Written in lively, 
vivid style, this book is the most 
important literary conquest of 
the year. 


Save $2.50 
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Lewis Browne's New Book 


This Believing World 


Graphic 
Graphic, vivid, informed with 
a fine sense of drama, gently 
ironic and penetrating. This re- 
viewer for one can testify that 
no recent novel has held him into 
the late watches of the night as 
has this book of Lewis Browne’s. 

—Henry Hazlitt, New York Sun 


Complete 


There is strong meat here, nourish- 
but to be read, and those who do ment for real people, both mental 
this wil) be amply repaid. It tells and spivitnal. .- The real test 
people what many desire to know, The substance of the matter is comes not only as you read it and 
thecharacterofthegreatreligions here. We get the essential out- see the way it is done, but also 
of the world. The writer has a_linesof the picture. Mr. Browne’s afterward. You can think of no- 
rare gift of making his subject book, for all its brevity, isas ac- thing to add to it that you really 
interesting. curate as it is vivid. want to know. There is nothing. 
—F, J. Foakes Jackson —John Haynes Holmes, New York World —Thomas L. Masson, N. Y. Evening Post 


Romantic 


He has written his narrative with 
transparent clearness and some- 
times with romantic eloquence. He 
has brought the entire procession of 
the world’s faiths upon one canvas, 
illuminated with order and clarity. 
—Will Durant, New York Herald Tribune 

















Notable 
This is a book not to be criticised 





Obtainable at all bookstores—$3.50 
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Empire Trust Company 


FirtH Avenue OFFice 
580 Fifth Avenue 


Hupson OFFICE corner 47th Street 
Broadway and 39th St. cE New York 


LONDON OFFICE 
28 Charles Street, London, S. W. I. 


MAIN OFFICE 
120 Broadway 





Resources March 253, 1926, Over $81,000,000 








The Fifth Avenue office of this company is ac- 
cessible to the up-town residential district. 

It is a complete unit and offers every kind of 
banking facility. 

Interest is paid upon checking accounts. 


Certificates of Deposit are issued at favorable 
rates of interest. 


The personal attention of experienced officers is 
given our depositors in investment and Trust mat- 
ters. 








Empire Safe Deposit Company 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 











The ideas that guide 
and govern us today 
have roots reaching to 
the remote past. 


‘JOHN H. 


To know their history 
is to see more clearly 
why we think, feel, 
act, as we do. 


THE MAKING OF THE 
MODERN MIND 


RANDALL Jr. 


_ “The first intellectual history in English writ- 


ten from the modern point of view.”— 
HARRY ELMER BARNES. 





HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 





“The only history of 


er perspective.” — 


“The most significant 
contribution of our gener- 


world.” — 











EDWIN A. BURTT. 





modern thought and phil- | 
osophy which puts their | 
development in the prop- 


JOHN DEWEY. | 


ation to the inteuectual | 
history of the modern | 
































‘She New 
REPUBLIC 


Fall Literary Section 


© 





Who Murdered Russia? . C. Hartley Grattan 
Stendhal . . .. . . .. . Robert Littell 
A. Poet on the Defensive. . Leonard Bacon 
Religious Reformation or Revolution? 

John M. Mecklin 
Aunt Hagar's Children . . . Abbe Niles 
The Appeal to the Eye . Percy H. Boynton 
Population Problems . John Langdon-Davies 
To Hellenism—3 Miles . . . Grace Frank 
Why We Behave. . . C. Judson Herrick 
The New Men of Letters . Lewis Mumford 





Wirth a classified hist of the 
Season ‘Ss Books 
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At last—a magazine for parents! 





a 





HILDRE 
The Magazine for Parents 


a 






Practical Pointers on 
Everv Parental Problem 








October —the first Issue: 


The Stuff Contentment Is Made Of. 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
Before Your Child Goes to School. 
Dr. Helen T. Woolley 
Inside Tips for Fathers. 
Prof. Ernest R. Groves 
Do You Know Your Child’s Teacher? 
Robert E. Simon 
Salesmanship for Parents. 
Happy Goldsmith 
Janet Keeps Her Vow. 
Carolyn Hosmer Rhone 


Parents Pictorial. 
Shall Jack Play Football? 
Arthur R. Forbush 
Fruit Juices and Child Health. 
Dr. Alfred F. Hess 
Two’s Company; What’s Three? 
Clara Savage Littledale 


Monthly Departments: 
Constructive Fun. 
Edited by Playground & Recreation 
Association of America 
Patterns for Children’s Clothing. 
Esther Cundiff 
Motion Pictures Suitable for Children. 
National Committee for Better 
Films 
Reviews of Books for Children. 
Marion Cutter, Children’s Book 
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The Collecting of 


Antiques 
by Esther Singleton 


An expert on antiques has put the ac- 
curate knowledge gained from a life- 
time of study into this authoritative 
guide for collectors. $7.50 


My Own Story 
by Fremont Older 


“My Own Story” is a chapter in the his- 
tory of one of. the great cities of our 
country—and it is a story of other cities 
of the present day. Voters will find in it 
both the troubles and cure of many of 
our civic ills, $3.50 


Boys—-Then and 
Now 


by William Allen White 


The Emperia Gazetteer compares boy- 
hood in the good old days and the life 
of the average youngster of today, on 
the theory that one test of a civilization 
is in its treatment of youth. The con- 
trast is stimulating. $1.50 


Holism 


and Evolution 
by General Jan C. Smuts 


General Smuts, the distinguished soldier 
ind statesman, presents here an original 
ind thought-provoking essay in philos- 
phy. The word “Holism” means the 
tendenev to create wholes, which the au- 
thor finds as the synthetic and integrat- 
ing force in life and nature. $3.50 


A Short History 
of Italian Art 


by Adolfo Venturi 


A comprehensive and very readable his- 
tory of Italian art which will prove a 
boon to students of art, visitors to Italy 
and all who leve the work of the mas- 
ters. With 300 illustrations. $5.00 


Paris 


by Sidney Dark 
Illustrated by Henry Rushbury 


The author of “London,” which Joseph 
Pennell illustrated, has turned his talent 
‘or recreating the atmosphere and _ per- 
sonality of a great city, to Paris. The 


result j ; : 2 ‘ a. 
“a beautiful fe ae See oe his country through the customs, poetry, and typical personalities of the ¥ 
ings. $7.50 new Ireland. $4.00 
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A Simple Story of the Great Religions of Mankind 


This Believing W orld ! 


SP New Book by Lewis Browne , 


Author of “Stranger Than Fiction” ‘ 
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The lucid style of Lewis Browne has transformed the dry dust of a 


theological subject into a sparkling, living story of all the great religious 
systems that have won the faith and loyalty of mankind. The history and } 
dominant characteristics of each religion are woven into a biographical ff 
account of the founders, principal priests and prophets. “This Believing ; 
World” is a humanization of comparative religion, for which it om : 
plishes what Wells did for History and Will Durant for Philosophy " 
Illustrated by the author. $3.50 


SB New Book by Alfred North Whitehead : 


Religion in the Making 


The author of “Science and the Modern World” follows into the real: ‘ 
of religion the train of thought which was applied to science in that widely ‘ 
discussed book. Here he presents a brilliant examination of the flux of JJ 
religious thought in the present day and charts the inevitable transforma 
tion of religion which must come with the transformation of knowledg: ; 
$1.50 


The NEW Pictorial 
Outline of History 





» 4 

by H. G. Wells ; 

Of the original “Outline,” the New Republic said: “The thing is reall) ‘ 
too big even for publisher’s superlatives.”” This new pictorial edition is : 
even better than that. A completely revised text, new format, 800 illus : 
trations and litho offset printing make this the very finest edition of the 
Wells’ masterpiece. It is mew and distinctive in every particular. : 


2 vols. $15.00 # 


James Bryce: A Biography 


by H. A. L. Fisher 


The first full-length portrait of a dynamic and unusual personality—Lord 


Bryce, former British Ambassador to the United States, author of “The 
American Commonwealth,” traveler, statesman. 2 vols. $8. 


The Road Round Ireland 


by Padraic Colum 


Here is a new kind of travel book, in which Padraic Colum interpret: 
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By P. J. Noel Baker 


Cassell Professor of International Relations in the University of London. 


SUCCESSES OF THE YEAR 





Sinclair Lewis’s 


Mantrap 


“Better than the best of the thrillers.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 5th Printing. $2.00 


William C. Bullitt’s 


It’s Not Done 


“It is in all essentials an epic novel.”— 
Boston Transcript. 7th printing. $2.00 


Paul de Kruif’s 
Microbe Hunters 


“It tells a story of thrilling and universal 
interest. Read the book!” — Atlantic 
Monthly. Oth printing. $3.50 


Carl Sandburg’s 
Abraham Lincoln 


“Tt will become a permanent part of Amer- 
ican literature.” —N. Y. Times. 


5th printing. 2 vols. $10.00 
Albert Jay Nock’s 


Jefferson 

“I know of no other book on Jefferson that 

penetrates so persuasively to the essential 

substance of the man.”—H. L. Mencken. 
2.75 

Count Keyserling’s 


Travel Diary 


“One of the few necessary books for a 
modern man.”—J. Middleton Murry. 
7th printing. 2 vols. $10.00 





“An honest attempt to treat the problem of disarmament in a practical way. It should be in the 
hands of everybody who is interested in the subject.”"—N. Y. Times. “By far the most compre- 
hensive and clearly argued book that we have seen on the problem.”—New Statesman. 


NEW FICTION 
Dorothy Canfield’s 


Her Son’s Wife 


“By far her most interesting novel.” —T he 
Bookman, 2nd printing. $2.00 





Alyse Gregory's 
, gor’ 


She Shall Have Music 


By the former managing editor of The Dial. 
“Exquisite and sturdy prose.”"—N. Y. 
W orld. $2.00 


Margaret Widdemer’s 


Gallant Lady 


“Miss Widdemer has not offered so charm- 
ing a distraction since “The Rose Garden 
Husband.’ ”—N. Y. Sun. $2.00 


E. H. Young’s 


William 


An extraordinary novel of English family 
life. “A masterpiece.”—May Sinclair. 
2nd printing. $2.00 


Carl Van Doren’s 


The Ninth Wave 


A remarkable novel by the author of 
“Other Provinces,” etc. $2.00 


George Shively’s 


Sabbatical Year 


An amusing comedy of manners and of 
love, by the author of “Initiation.” $2.00 


!—Harcourt, Brace and Company —383 Madison Avenue— New York— 





$4.00 
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Who Murde 


Les Alliés contre la Russie. Avant, pendant et apres la 
guerre mondiale. Par A. Zaiontchkovsky, A. Anders, lV. 
Loerieff et E. Schvede, 8. Loukirsky, A. Stahl, P. Bykoff, 
l’. Novitzky, A. Bazarevsky, P. Zakharoff, C. M. Bontch- 
Grouevitch, A. Snessareff, F. Kostiaeff, M. Svetchnikoff, 
N. Kakourine, Slachtcheff. Preface de Victor Margueritte. 
Paris: André Delpeuch. Prix: 18 frances. 


We murdered Russia? 
Following 1891 France and Russia drew closer 


and closer together. In that year the first move was made 
toward what grew into the most important political and 
military alliance in modern times. Russian foreign policy 
was and continued to be conditioned by her ambitions in 
the Balkans and by her desire to control Constantiaople. 
French foreign policy was dominated by a fear of Ger- 
many, a fear which later, particularly under Poincaré, 
turned into a definite policy of revanche. The “natural” 
enemy of Russia was Austria; of France, Germany. Neither 
country had any immediate reason to fear or abhor the 
enemy of the other. To the Russian leaders it became ap- 
parent that their aims could not be attained unaided or 
by purely political means. The French knew that they 
could not hope to eliminate Germany without outside help. 
Both countries were, therefore, ripe for alliance. Neither 
entered into the subsequent arrangements with reluctance. 

This book, as the title implies to some extent, secks to 
show that every move, consciously or in result, made by 
the Allies as they were subsequently constituted, and France 
in particular, was to the detriment of Russia. The authors 
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»red Russia? 
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are ex-oflicers of the Tsar’s army, who, after the War 


’ 
went over to the Soviet. The book was originally printed 
in Moscow. From the very beginning of the diplomatic 


relations France sought to subordinate Russia to her own 
end, which was the elimination of Germany. She showed 
little or no interest in Russia’s aims and needs. France’s 
aim was to dominate Russia and use her as an efficient 
tool. In the beginning Russia had leaders of sufficient 
insight and personality, and a position of such great stra- 
tegic value that she was able to resist the insistent desires 
of France. At each conference, in 1893-94, 1899, 1900-1, 
1906, 1907, etc., the French subtly modified the engage 
ments, every time to the detriment of Russia. This became 
progressively easier, and went on at a rapid pace following 
the Russo-Japanese war when Russia was decidedly weak- 
ened. France was emboldened by three factors to be more 
and more insistent: by the Russian failure in the war, by 
the progress of the Anglo-French alliance, and by the loans 
she was making to Russia. That she sought her own ends 
exclusively is evidenced by the fact that she insisted that 
these loans be chiefly expended on the construction of 
strategic railways directed, not against Russia’s natural 
enemy, Austria, but against France’s enemy, Germany. 
Yet even while Russia was becoming more and more 
subordinated to the ends of France, the French showed 
themselves to be not at all grateful. (In spite of the fact 
that everything was working to Russia’s destruction, she 
kept the interests of both parties most firmly in mind.) 
During the Russo-Japanese war France not only was quies- 
cent diplomatically, but she also allowed munitions and 
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guns to be manufactured in France for the Japanese. She 
thus contributed directly to the Russian defeat. Further- 
more during the Balkan crisis of 1908-1909 France failed 
to come to Russia’s support and Russia was consequently 
obliged to retreat in a manner very damaging to her pres- 
tige. On the other hand during the Morocco crisis of 
1911 Russia brought pressure on Germany, forcing a con- 
clusion of the episode decidedly to the advantage of France. 
In every way the alliance was unilateral. The only bene- 
ficiary was France. 

Once the War was precipitated everything continued to 
work to the detriment of Russia. The fundamental stra- 
tegic principle that dominated the General Staffs in the 
pre-war period was the necessity of striking a decisive blow 
at the earliest possible moment. This necessitated the rapid 
mobilization of an army superior to the enemy’s. The 
military establishment of England was not designed to 
supply an army of any value in continental warfare. She, 
therefore, was decidedly remiss, for her alliances contem- 
templated that end. France, on the other hand, had a sat- 
isfactory military establishment, and should have realized 
the desired end. Russia’s army was of course enormous. 
But once the War was precipitated what happened? Eng- 
land’s army was made utterly ridiculous, and of no numeri- 
cal or strategic importance. France failed to utilize her 
power by not mobilizing with sufficient rapidity. The con- 
sequence was that the Allied powers in the West found 
themselves at the mercy of Germany. In addition both 
the French and the English failed to handle the matter 
of concentration of their armies with anything like intel- 
ligence. For years the Allied powers had realized that 
Germany must necessarily and certainly invade France 
through Belgium. They had planned campaigns with that 
idea in mind. But when the War came neither France 
nor England placed their armies with that fact in mind, 
and consequently lost time and power of opposition by 
rapid but unplanned shifting of position. The total result 
of this bungling was that Russia was called upon to save 
her Western allies. She did this at the sacrifice of her 
own interests. Her normal move was to attack her own 
enemy, Austria, merely “holding” Germany. But at the 
prayer of France she launched an offensive in East Prus- 
sia that was ill planned, ill advised, but which did save 
France from the inevitable result of her stupidity. Through- 
out the War Russia’s army was similarly used to relieve 
pressure on the Western front. She was never allowed to 
pursue her own interests. Furthermore Russia was badly 
equipped and consequently unable to fight in a modern 
fashion against the enemy. She had to substitute man 
power for modern mechanical opposition. Neither France 
nor England supplied her with arms and supplies in a 
fashion at all commensurate with their potential power 
to do so. The English did rather better than France in 
this respect, but their efforts were chiefly confined to get- 
ting Russia credit in the United States. 

The importance of the Russian front has been testified 
to by the German military men, Hindenburg, Ludendorff, 
Falkenhayn, etc. From their memoirs it is clearly obvious 
that Russia strictly conditioned every move of the Central 
Powers. Nevertheless she was definitely subordinated to 
the aims of her Western allies. At the behest of the Italians 
she was persuaded to launch an offensive in Galicia, which 
halted the Austrian successes in the Trentino in 1916. 
She accepted the disastrous results of the entrance of Ru- 
mania into the War, when the argument of political ad- 
vantage was advanced. The Rumanian episode is a par- 
ticularly glaring example of Allied callousness. Rumania 
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was ill prepared for war politically, economically and 
militarily. The Germans sought to keep her neutral. The 
Western Allies were not in a position to help her in any 
way. The whole burden was thrown on Russia. But Rus- 
sia was exceedingly feeble, barely able to hold up her own 
head. She had to extend her already enormously long 
battle line, to undertake to bolster up the feeble Rumanian 
army, helped only by a few supplies that reached her by 
way of Vladivostok. Yet in spite of all these difficulties 
she did succeed in temporarily relieving pressure on the 
Western front, stopping the German attack on Verdun, 
by an offensive against Austria from Rumania. But it 
was a death effort of a dying nation. 

Yet when Russia withdrew from the War in 1917 
the cry went up that she was murdering her allies. This 
accusation was hurled against a nation whose losses in 
men killed, in diminution of the number of births, in 
heightening of the mortality rate, amounted to 68 percent 
of the total losses sustained by France, England and Rus- 
sia combined. Her associates entirely ignored the fact that 
Russia was an exhausted nation. The provisional govern- 
ment made the fatal error of seeking to continue the War 
in the face of this condition. —The Russian masses were 
opposed to further war. The authors of this monograph 
point out that Russia did not have the propagandist tech- 
nique to keep up a war fever; it had not been developed 
before the War, and was not during the War. In the 
face of passive opposition any government was helpless. 
Consequently the Bolsheviks came to power easily with 
the cry, “Peace and Bread!” Yet even so Russia’s with- 
drawal was not swiftly disastrous to the Allics. The Ger- 
mans were forced to keep large numbers of troops on the 
Russian front because of the uncertainty of the situation. 
The negotiators at Brest-Litovsk sought to prevent the 
utilization of any of the troops during the conference. And 
finally most of the German troops were sent to some front 
other than the French, because their morale was so far 
undermined by Russian propaganda. 

After the conclusion of the War which was won by the 
Allies only because of the stupendous services rendered by 
Russia to her own disaster, her erstwhile friends turned 
upon her and brought new troubles and losses by precipi- 
tating civil wars, and by direct invasion under the pretext 
of establishing stable government. In these moves France 
took the lead and was most insistent in her opposition, 
England running a poor second, and the other Allies con- 
tributing little. ‘Though various altruistic motives were 
assigned for these moves the fundamental one was economic. 
The Allies sought further to cripple Russia by depriving 
her of the use of her rich natural resources. The anti- 
Bolshevik moves continued the assault on the already ter- 
ribly lacerated Russia. In every case in addition to the 
losses occasioned by the military manceugres, greater losses 
were brought about through the economic dislotations inci- 
dent to the loss of access to natural resources. In the south 
particularly France and Britaih were quite obviously out 
to control the grain, coal, oil, naptha and cotton as much 
as they were interested in the form of government Russia 
chose to have. And the imperialistic bias of all of the 
affairs is further illustrated by the fact that the Allics 
sought to control every government they helped set up by 
holding a strategic resource like the railroads, as in China, 
say. And that they cared nothing for Russia is proven by 
their uniform effort to subordinate all the “white” leaders 
they supported to their own military and civil officials. 
They sought permanently to cripple a power potentially as 
dangerous to their aims as the one just eliminated. It is 
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undoubtedly miraculous that Russia succeeded in defeating 
every move made by her enemies. 

Victor Margueritte points out in the preface that this 
book is strongly nationalistic, and consequently to be fol- 
lowed with caution. But he also points out that it is made 
marvelously strong by the citation of incontrovertible facts, 
and by the presentation of supporting documents of high 
significance. Also it is well to recall in reading it that 
these happenings so disastrous to Russia were discovered to 
be so long after their incidence, and like all ex post facto 
arguments these arguments must be accepted very cau- 
tiously. Probably the most obviously perilous position 
taken by any of the authors is that of M. Zaiontchkovsky 
who recounts the history of the Franco-Russian alliance. 
To be sure the documents he cites tend to prove his posi- 
tion. But he ignores the activities of Russians like Isvolsky 
who sought to engage France in an ever more intimate 
alliance. Poincaré, it will be remembered, was emphatic 
in the beginning in saying that France could never be car- 
ried into a war originating in the Balkans. He was only 
gradually brought around to Russia’s position. And the 
support of the French people for Russia’s Balkan policy 
was only won through the propaganda of a bribed press. 
Furthermore, these writers ignore the fact that Russia pas- 
sionately wanted war—lIsvolsky, Sazanov, the Tsar and the 
military leaders—and was willing to risk a great deal if 
there was the slightest possibility of gaining her ends. Rus- 
sia, like France, sought ends that could only be realized 
through world war. She was therefore ready to make 
concessions that later turned out so disastrously. It should 
not be forgotten either that Russia, with the secret but firm 
support of France, was the first nation to declare war, 
thereby taking the responsibility of precipitating the whole 
débacle. Russia, additionally, was most severely damaged 
of all parties, because of the lack of usable means of com- 
munication, by the national egoism of her associates. Never- 
theless there remains an indestructible residuum of facts 
and documents that unquestionably go to prove the thesis 
of the book: that Russia was the victim of Anglo-Freich 
imperialism, particularly the French. 

In 1867 Dostoyevsky wrote: “I did not believe in Fu- 
rope, that is, I believed that its moral influence would be 
a very bad one.” Events during the last sixty years have 
given additional cogency to Dostoyevsky’s remark. [is 
words might well sum up the attitude of a large part ot 
the Russian people today. On the evidence presented in 
this book, it is apparent that the Allies were one party to 
the murder of Russia. The other party was cosmic cir- 
cumstance. 

C. Hartiey Gratran. 


Stendhal 


The Charterhouse of Parma, by Henri Beyle (de Stend- 
hal). Translated by C. K. Scott-Moncrieff. New York: 
Boni and Liveright. 2 vols. $5. 

The Abbess of Castro and Other Stories, by Henri Beyle 
(de Stendhal). Translated by C. K. Scott-Moncrieff. 
New York: Boni and Liveright. $2.50. 


VERYONE ought to have read Stendhal, of course. 

Is he not the father of the French novel, the man 

who wrote of his Europe with a Napoleonic pen, an early 
and profound psychologist, a great stylist, etc.? So we 
have heard since we were old enough to listen. It is a 
rare and extraordinary pleasure, then, to have neglected 
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him for years, suddenly to start reading him from a sense 
of dutiful curiosity and also because C. K. Scott-Moncrieff 
is translating him and, once fairly in the middle of him, 
to forget everything one has heard before and go about 
shouting the discovery that here at last is the real thing, 
a long-lost master, whom it was criminal to have hidden 
so long from us; a genius, an Atlantis, a continent, a hem- 
isphere, capable of putting all modern novels (i. ¢., since 
1920) in the shade, the undoubted parent of French fic- 
tion, Proust’s spiritual ancestor, the most profound of sty- 
lists, the greatest of psychologists, an immortal literary 
Napoleon. .. .« 

Rouge et Noir, La Chartreuse de Parme, L’Abbesse de 
Castro, the shorter stories—what a vast territory they 
are in themselves, and how much does gradual explora- 
tion of them make one want, not only to reéxplore them, 
but to penetrate beyond them to the unknown inland, less 
rewarding probably, yet certainly inviting, of Stendhal the 
critic, Stendhal the author of a book about love, Stendhal 
the man himself. One simple fact can lead to endless con- 
jecture, inspires insatiable curiosity: La Chartreuse de 
Parme, a novel of surely not less than two hundred thou- 
sand words, was written in less than seven weeks. Phys- 
ically, this is a remarkable feat, but what constancy of 
mind, what depth of imaginative soil it implies! It is a 
fact in keeping with the impression Stendhal gives of hay- 
ing, in reserve, much more than he ever visibly spends, 
of hiding, without miserliness, behind each astonishing cas- 
cade, great lakes of wisdom and observation, of holding 
back, for no reason, an army of characters he could write 
about if he would, of not even sharing with his readers 
many things that must have been said, seen and done, 
with his full knowledge and consent, by the characters 
he does write about. Embarras de richesse—a perpetual 
choice between riches, but no embarrassment, no after- 
glance at what remained unchosen, above all, no drilling 
of the riches he is going to use into the most presentable 
order. He did not shepherd his people or his incidents 
jealously, lest they get away from him into actions or 
places where they do not belong; one usually has a sense 
that he is following, rather than leading, his narrative 
with a carefree eye, and is secretly amused when it takes 
a turn to the left instead of to the right. This is per- 
mitted only to those blessed with an abundant spirit. 

Stendhal’s is a curious wealth, curiously spent; it is 
not an easy, prodigal, tumbling abundance, like Rabelais, 
nor is it Tolstoy’s conscientious omnipotence over his cre- 
ations; it is at once sardonic, light-hearted, inexhaustible 
and cool. It has many moods, many tempi, flowing with 
accidental inevitability, like a steep brook, into the sea. 
The mood of this page will fade, imperceptibly, or change, 
suddenly, into a different mood on the next. A certain 
event will be told, perhaps, with the most searching, vora- 
cious detail; a little later, half-a-dozen events of no less, 
or even greater importance to the story will be crowded 
into a paragraph. Here we find a conversation, pages long, 
to which our attention is for some inscrutable reason em- 
phatically called ; elsewhere, with no warning, a few words 
account for the passage of six years’ time; or there is 
dropped at our feet, like a pebble, small and solid, news 
of a momentous death, without so much as a hint of “you 
didn’t expect that, did you? Well, neither did 1” between 
the lines. And has anyone else ever combined Stendhal’s 
long unraveling of psychological mysteries with his swift 
simplicity—like the bare literalness of an old chronicle? 

The three books I have mentioned are in many ways 
quite dissimilar, but they have one thing in common, a 
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trait which is most noticeable when Stendhal is writing 
about times nearer his own, They are not “slices of life” 
in the usual literary meaning of that overworked phrase, 
at all; nor are they products of imagination, but a curious 
hybrid of both, amalgam turned out by a mind with acute 
powers of seeing life as it is, and acuter powers of making 
it over into something a little different. There is no at- 
tempt here to seize a moment, an atmosphere, a period 
in history and fix it on a page, nor any attempt to get 
away from the actual into something else. We can never 
know how Stendhal’s picture of his times would have 
struck us, if we could have been his contemporaries, and 
all we can say now is, rather foolishly, that it seems to 
be a faithful picture. Any good picture is faithful to some- 
thing, internal or external to its creator, and it is impos- 
sible to estimate either how much Stendhal did to his 
times, or how much they did to him. Evidently the times 
were much with him: only a fraction of the high sarcasm 
and the copious satire can mean to us all it was intended 
to, except as it applies to human beings as such rather 
than to inhabitants of the first half of the nineteenth 
century. 

Stendhal’s attitude towards his characters, so often sar- 
castic, so independent of them, is at times puzzling. Now 
and then one finds in his handling of them a faint, amused 
malevolence, elsewhere he is gaily observant, or he tears 
out the inside of their souls with the thoroughness of a 
watch-maker examining an intricate but deficient time- 
piece. Never has one the feeling that he loves these crea- 
tures of his, on whom he lavishes so much attention. If 
we become attached to them ourselves, and take sides with 
them against him, a little resentful of his dismissals, gaps 
and sudden carelessnesses, it is quite in spite of him. Curi- 
osity he has, yes, and tolerance, but little affection. He 
sends Julien Sorel to his death with light-hearted caprice; 
it is not, the romantic novel reader in us protests, a log- 
ical or necessary death—the book might have ended in a 
number of different ways. Why did he choose this way 
of ending it? Why does he seem to get tired of telling 
us about Fabrizio del Dorigo, whose story might have 
gone on indefinitely, and, cramming the last events into 
a few pages, pack him off at the end to the Chartreuse 
of Parma, which has never been mentioned before? One 
is often tempted to be annoyed with Stendhal, quite un- 
reasonably, but in retrospect one would not wish him to 
be otherwise. If one’s grosser human sympathies are occa- 
sionally outraged, one’s respect for him as an artist is some- 
how not thereby lessened. Stendhal is a romantic novelist, 
who lacks some of those feelings which feed romance in 
his readers’ breasts. For he is not in the least a slave to 
his own romantic creations, but a despot, easily amused, 
and as easily bored. 

Among the many moods which seized upon Stendhal as 
he wrote these stories, are found impish ill-will, cold- 
blooded dissection, exhaustive, ramified, detailed intrigue, 
semi-farcical mockery, sheer story-telling adventure, emo- 
tional excitement, and almost never anything that could 
be called warm-hearted sympathy. I call them moods, 
because his manner of presenting a particular occurrence 
seems to be dictated by his own delightfully unpredictable 
whim far more than by the demands of the situation. 
Among these moods, one in particular stands out in strange 
contrast. Suddenly, upon a character, an event, there de- 
scends, like calm after storm, a lucid, melancholy serenity, 
like memories of childhood, or an almost religious con- 
templation. Such a tender peace falls upon Fabrizio when 
he revisits his father’s castle, and watches the villagers, the 
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lake, the bright happy little world in which he cannot 
take part, from his hiding-place in the bell-tower. It falls, 
once more, on Fabrizio while he is in prison at Parma, it 
falls also upon Lucien before his execution, but it never 
falls upon anyone again, 


September 29, 1926 


Rosert Litre... 


A Poet on the Defensive 


Poetry and Criticism, by Edith Sitwell. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. 37 pages. $1.50. 


ISS SITWELL before the mirror in remote Shalott 

has had her equanimity disturbed by the critics of 

this world. She has permitted herself the pleasure of a 

counterblast distinguished in style, but whose irony at times 
is injured by a passion resembling ill temper. 

Her apology for the new poetry is able if not convinc- 
ing, and it is written in a manner which demands respect. 
She thinks that what may be called the poetic policy of her 
school has been the object of illiterate attack, because her 
group has abandoned the tradition of Wordsworthian sim- 
plicity and reverted to the more elaborate methods of the 
seventeenth century. This she contends was necessary be- 
cause Wordsworthian simplicity has degenerated into mere 
dullness. She goes on to explain in what manner the 
seventeenth century system has been anew developed. ‘To 
put it roughly, forward-looking contemporary poets in 
general prefer to describe the objects of one sense in the 
terms of another. So heightened are their sensibilities that 
they smell sound andsee taste. We are of the opinion that 
they see uncommon little taste nowadays. Be that as it may 
the family resemblance to the poetry of wit of Donne and 
Cowley is clear enough. But the reviewer must point out 
that Donne is read in spite of his abominable conceits and 
Cowley is hardly read at all because of them. Cultivated 
opinion has already damned the far-fetched similes of The 
Mistress, and the writer believes that the extravagant 
metaphor which appears to be an article of Miss Sitwell’s 
faith must pass under a like condemnation. 

Beside defending the revamped conceit, Miss Sitwell 
holds a brief for “abstract patterns of words’”—for Miss 
Gertrude Stein, in short. Writers of weight like Mr. 
Sherwood Anderson are of the same opinion. In Wonder- 
land Alice considered that a cat without a grin was com- 
monplace enough, but a grin without a cat was a bit thick. 
Miss Sitwell believes in that metaphysical grin. But the 
fact remains that for solid satisfaction weak humanity re- 
quires both the grin and the cat. And I fear that here 
once again cultivated opinion will find against her. 

Unconsciously Miss Sitwell has perhaps said a harsher 
thing about her school than all the worthies might have 
said. She has explained a poem which to the uninitiated is 
certainly a bit vague. It is a perfect explanation. Nothing 
inexplicable remains. There is no golden residuum after 
her analysis. Read her exegesis of Jane, Jane, if you do 
not believe me. No more pitiable example of ability sac- 
rificed to theory has come my way in a long time. 

That in fact is the trouble. The life goes out of schools 
quickly that bother much about their manner. Great men 
are great because they somehow shine through the man- 
neristic excrescences that belong to a time. If the poets 
whom Miss Sitwell defends have that shining in them, * 
does not matter one shake of a goosequill whether or no 
they abandoned the’ Wordsworthian tradition, or what pri- 
vate eccentricity they may have permitted themselves to 


expatiate on in public. 
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The most immortal thing that man has yet invented will 
see to that. That linkéd thought which ties the generations 
together is the ultimate judge. Cultivated opinion in its 
own time selects or ignores. In dark ages or bright it 
goes on. The greatest critic that ever lived was only one 
who tried to guess what the verdict would be. Lesser 
critics do not even try. Why then does Miss Sitwell worry 
about them? Wrongheaded and pedantic as I believe her 
school to be, she is trying to do something beautiful and 
hard. Even if she fails, she is more important than those 
negative and ululating voices that howl detraction. And to 
rail back at them is beneath her powers. 

Poetry is hard to write. We think the shadows that 
Miss Sitwell sees in her mirror do not assist her in her 
dificult task. Her talent, her gift for phrase, and the pas- 
sion which will flash on the pages of the family of poets 
to which she belongs would have greater scope, if that 
mirror cracked from side to side. We believe that in her 
inmost soul she is half sick of shadows. 

LeonarD Bacon. 


Forerunners of the Little 


Theatre 


Forerunners of the Little Theatre, by Samuel M. Wax- 


man. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 247 pages. 


$3. 


BOOK on Antoine and the Free Theatre was needed 
in this country. Thalasso’s account in French is 
not very good and, owing to the prevalence of the Little 
Theatre movement in America, there has been special need 
in recent years for a good treatment in English of Antoine’s 
famous enterprise, which influenced so markedly the 
modern French theatre and which has been the pioneer, and 
often the model, of similar movements in other countries. 
Without such a book there was distinct danger that Amer- 
ican enthusiasts, and certain critics, would make new dis- 
coveries out of ancient history. 

Professor Waxman has, on the whole, performed his im- 
portant task well. He has made use of valuable new ma- 
terial, in the personal reminiscences and collections of An- 
toine, and he has presented it in a clear, readable manner 
and usually with judicious choice. In general the treat- 
ment of his actual subject is competent and is guided by a 
wide knowledge and extensive reading in the particular 
period im question. Perhaps he often leans too far in his 
sympathies with the views of the Naturalists, but he never 
completely loses his balance. Moreover this Naturalistic 
experiment needed exposition by a sane enthusiast, who was 
favorable to, but not of, the movement. Most of its sane 
critics have not been enthusiasts, and most of its active 
disciples were, alas! none too sane. 

The best chapters are those which deal with Antoine’s 
early life and training, his struggles in establishing the 
Théatre Libre, and his tenacity in clinging to his ideas. 
No one else has brought out so clearly his valuable appren- 
ticeship as an actor and manager and his very definite pur- 
pose as a reformer of theatrical technique. This is un- 
doubtedly his real force. He was not a theorist and his 
aims were precise and limited, and really all dictated by his 
experience as actor and manager. He believed that the 
acting and presentation of plays should be reformed com- 
pletely in the direction of greater naturalness, and that the 
authors who adopted a technique suitable for sach non- 
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rhetorical performance should be given a chance. Per- 


haps the rest of his affinity with the Naturalists was inci- 
dental, or at most due to a taste that was unconscious. 
Idealism too often led away from the simplicity of tone he 
sought in acting, and he seems unconscious of much of the 
vulgarity and even indecency of Naturalism. 

Important lessons for promoters of our Little Theatres 
are made clear in this treatment. Antoine is shown at all 
times holding fast to his project of a limited reform, and 
to his intention to make his theatre a laboratory for new 
plays and authors. Only two performances of any play, 
however successful, were permitted. This freedom from 
the influence of commercialism is in fact unique. Anto'ne 
was not even embarrassed, as Little Theatre movements 
sometimes are, by the influence of endowments or weailtliy 
patrons. He succeeded really by means of financial fail- 
ure. His greatest personal asset, perhaps, was his indif- 
ference to debt, an indifference limited only by the possibil- 
ities of obtaining credit. When he quit the Théatre Libre, 
the venture owed 100,000 francs as a monument to the 
uncommercial manager, and when he left as manager of 
the National Theatre of the Odéon, where he had the 
credit of the state behind him, the debt was colossal. Also 
his disciples, actors and authors, were forced to share his 
unselfish devotion to art; as a rule gold and silver had he 
none, even for them. 

The light thrown on other authors or figures of this 
movement is naturally more incidental, and in some cases 
illuminates less felicitously. With the smaller figures of 
the Théatre Libre proper, such as Georges Ancey, Jean 
Jullien and Paul Alexis, this minor light is sufficient for 
their merits, if not for their faults, but outstanding dram- 
atists, such as Curel and Brieux, are obscured by the attempt 
to force them too much into the Naturalistic mold, and 
important authors, such as Balzac and Zola, are made to 
cast unnaturally large and vague dramatic shadows. Per- 
haps Zola, who really did have much influence on Naturalis- 
tic drama, is the best presented of these, but with the space 
given him, more might have been said of his iacomprehen- 
sion and dullness as a dramatic critic. 

The serious criticisms possible are on parts of the book 
that are not necessary to it, and which would have been 
better omitted, unless the scope of the work were greatly 
enlarged. This statement applies especially to the first 
chapter, on the forerunners of the Théatre Libre, and also, 
although somewhat less certainly, to Chapter II, on Henri 
Becque. In these chapters objections might well be made 
to numerous statements. For example, “Zola and Antoine 
had more influence on the French drama of the nineteenth 
century than any other two men.” More than Scribe and 
Dumas fils or Becque? Besides much of their influence is 
in the twentieth century. 

Likewise, it is certainly a hazardous statement to make 
Musset a source for one of the main currents of modern 
French drama. Worthy as he is of all praise, his dramatic 
influence is comparatively slight. Zola praised both Moliére 
and Musset but suggests neither. And to prove that the 
main stream of dramatic evolution, for the realistic stage, 
passed from Musset to Zola through Balzac, the Gon- 
courts, Villiers de I’Isle-Adam and Daudet, would demand 
more than a chapter; it would call for books, which can, 
probably, never be written. 

But these objections, and others that might be made, do 
not apply to the maim theme of the book, and only show 
that the author has invited unnecessary criticism by at- 
taching these preliminary chapters. The real subject is well 
treated, and the book should be read by all who are inter- 
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ested in the present-day French theatre; certainly by all 
who presume to write of French drama. Becque, Antoine 
and the Théatre Libre mark a turning point in the devel- 
opment of the French stage; from that time Scribe and 
Sardou were definitively left behind. 

Hucu A. SmirH. 


Religious Reformation or 


Revolution ? 


Progressive Christianity, by William A. Vrooman. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 377 pages. $2.50. 


HIS volume will be of interest to all who seek a 

popular and readable introduction to liberal reli- 
gious thought. Almost two-thirds of its three hundred and 
seventy seven pages are taken up with quotations from two 
hundred and fifty and more writers. It might well be 
called a source-book of liberal religious opinion. These 
citations are made without comment, critical or otherwise. 
On one page Buddha, Romain Rolland, Rabindrinath 
Tagore, Annie Besant and Prof. James B. Pratt amicably 
unite to further the author’s thought. The writer seems 
to think that the multitudinous voices of a great cloud of 
witnesses will bring conviction. This plethora of citations 
lends to his pages a certain bizarre appearance not unlike 
the crazy-quilts of our grandmothers. This is unfortunate 
for when the writer wishes he can express himself clearly 
and independently. 

Throughout some fifteen chapters, dealing with the reli- 
gion of Jesus, creed, atonement, faith, the Bible, the Tri- 
nity, evolution, science and religion, the Christ of the creeds 
and of progressive Christianity, the writer traverses ground 
long made familiar to us by a host of liberal theologians, 
from whom he quotes freely. In a chapter on The Second 
Reformation he formulate his own point of view. Historic 
Christianity, he thinks, has set up “three barriers” (why 
barriers?) to the kingdom of God, the sacramental, the 
theological and the moral. Two of these are outworn. The 
Protestant Reformation broke down the barrier of sacra- 
ment and priest but did not touch the theological barrier of 
orthodox belief. The second reformation, now under way, 
seeks to remove the theological barrier, making the teachings 
and example of Jesus the sole test of Christianity. 

The second reformation seeks two things, intellectual lib- 
erty and social betterment. Inspiration and the measure of 
values are provided by Jesus and the prophets, facts and 
methodology by the social sciences. This involves at least 
three assumptions: (1) that the teachings of Jesus and the 
prophets offer material for a moral absolute sufficient for the 
solution of all our problems; (2) that the social sciences 
provide us with a body of facts and principles for the real- 
ization of this moral ideal among men; (3) that the facts 
and principles of the social sciences are in harmony with the 
ethics of Jesus and the prophets. There is no attempt at a 
philosophical validation of these assumptions, no hint of the 
problems they suggest. The writer is not a philosopher. 
He claims to be a theist while naively using the language 
of dynamic pantheism. Josiah Royce, whose philosophy ad- 
mirably supports his general position, is not mentioned. 

The author’s position is not new. It has been made 
familiar to us in the form of the “social gospel” expounded 
by Rauschenbusch, Peabody, Shailer Matthews and others, 
Professor Ellwood has ably defended it in his Reconstruc- 
tion of Religion from which the author quotes frequently 
and at length. But “progressive Christianity,” like pro- 
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gressivism in politics, has lost much of its appeal. One is 
puzzled somewhat to find an explanation. It may very 
well be that the author is unequal to the difficult task of 
rekindling enthusiasm for the “social gospel” among men 
disillusioned by the World War. The reviewer, how- 
ever, is inclined to think that the difficulty lies deeper. 
Traditional liberalism no longer interests us as it did be- 
cause we feel, especially in the light of the recent fun- 
damentalist controversy, that a much more vital issue is at 
stake, namely, the nature of religion itself and its place in 
our modern culture. 

The “second reformation” is more like a revolution than 
a reformation. Fundamentals are being questioned. Mod- 
ern science and esptcially comparative religion and psychol- 
ogy have made it clear that until we have determined the 
nature, function and limitations of the religious imagination 
it is futile to listen to the quarrel of liberal and funda- 
mentalist. In two of his best chapters on the Christ of the 
creeds and of progressive Christianity the writer touches 
on the real issue. He points out that the old Christology 
rests upon two illusions or fictions of the religious imagina- 
tion, “the messianic belief of the Jewish seers” and “the 
Logos doctrine of the Greek thinkers.” He rightly insists 
that liberal religious leaders should no longer hold on to 
terms that are merely fictions of the religious imagination 
of another age and devoid of all basis in historical fact. 
He urges upon the equivocating liberal the alternatives of 
the old faith or clean-cut Unitarianism. 

Who then, we ask, is the Christ of this modernized 
clean-cut Unitarianism of “progressive Christianity”? Cit- 
ing James Martineau, the author says, “Jesus of Nazareth... 
we accept, not indeed as very God, but as the true image 
of God.” That is to say “he was a man like other men, 
though living godlike and in complete harmony with the 
will of the Father.” Now what is this but turning the 
historical Jesus into a symbol of the religious imagination 
by which we represent to ourselves the world of religious 
values in which God occupies a central place? Is this 
man who lived “godlike and in complete harmony with the 
will of the Father” any more of a historical reality than 
the Messiahs of the Jewish seers or the Logos of the theol- 
ogians? What can exact historical science tell us of a man 
who lived “godlike and in complete harmony with the will 
of the Father”? Nothing. To fill such a réle Jesus would 
have to be to all intents and purposes a god as the old 
faith claims. But Unitarianism denies that he was a god. 
How then are we to explain such language? The man 
Jesus has been transformed into a symbol, a fiction of the 
religious imagination that fits the requirements of a certain 
type of religious experience. If we realize what we are 
doing this is entirely legitimate. In fact it may well be 
doubted whether Jesus has any religious value until we have 
transformed him into a symbol of the religious imagination. 
He is certainly a religious symbol in the faith of both fun- 
damentalist and liberal, Trinitarian and Unitarian. Our 
author really occupies the same ground with the champions 
of the old faith whom he opposes. Like his opponents he 
has confounded the historical Jesus with a symbol of the 
religious imagination that happens to meet his religious 
needs. ‘The issue between’ fundamentalist and liberal is 
after all rather superficial. It is merely a quarrel over dif- 
ferent sets of symbols. As comparative religion and psychol- 
ogy give men a deeper insight into the nature of religion 
what the author calls a “second reformation” may very well 
develop into a revolution in religious thought with far- 
reaching effects upon the réle of religion in the future. 

jJoun M. Meckuin. 
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Aunt Hagar’s Children 


Negro Workaday Songs, by Howard W. Odum and 
Guy B. Johnson. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press. 278 pages. $3. 

Folk-Beliefs of the Southern Negro, by Newbell Niles 
Puckett. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press. 644 pages. $5. 

Nigger Heaven, by Carl Van Vechten. 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


New York: 


S IF crediting his brother with some of his own 

sanctimony, the white cherishes his own quaint folk- 
belief that the spirituals stand alone as “the genuine con- 
tribution of the Negro to the very small body of indigenous 
American music.” I quote Mr. Mark Sullivan as approv- 
ingly quoted by Mr. Olin Downes, but without imputa- 
tion of sanctimony to either. Of such remarks—involving 
the alternative theories that the black lives in the church 
or leaves his faculties in the vestry—the best that can be 
said is that they were once more nearly true than now, 
and that in most collections of Negro songs rehashes from 
Allen’s Slave Songs of the United States predominate. 
Negro Workaday Songs is misnamed: it is a collection ot 
the words of songs, but it reveals a pillar of smoke out- 
side the church which let those investigate who doubt that 
the fire of music is at its base; that something like music, 
for instance, accompanied such verse as 


I got a rainbow, tied all ’roun’ my shoulder, 
*Tain’t gonna rain, Lawd, Lawd, ’tain’t gonna rain! 


Slavery over, there appeared the wandering black laborer, 
and met hardships of a new sort. “Clo’s all wo’, feet on 
de groun’”’ he 


Walked all de way from ol’ East Saint Louis 
An’ didn’t have but one po’ lousy dime— 


and Heaven, the one solace under the oppression, became 
replaced for him by home. With passion he sang it and its 
every reminder: 


Dat ol’ letter, read about dyin’ 

Boy, did you ever think about dyin’? 

Den I can’t read it now for cryin’, 

Tears run down, Lawd, Lawd, tears run down. 


Footloose, he could now become a “bad man”; a Dupree, 
Stagolee, “Long Gone” John, and be hymned by admirers 
forty years hence; imagine himself a bad man and blow his 
own horn: 


I can cuss, I can cut 
I can shoot a nigger up. 


Then, finding that with theoretical rights went real respon- 
sibilities, he could come up against the awful impersonal 
authority of the Black Maria, the “Judge an’ jury all in 
de stand, great big lawbooks in deir han’,” to wind up, per- 
haps, the maker of a convict-song which is something per- 
fect of its kind: 


I got a gal, you got a gal, 
All of us niggers got a gal. 


He fool ’roun’, I fool ’roun’, 
All niggers fool ’roun’. 
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I got a razor, he got a razor, 
All us niggers got a-razor, 


1 ‘hin’ de bars, he "hin’ de bars, 
All us niggers "hin’ de bars. 


Examples cannot be rounded out here, but, briefly, 
emancipation gave a horizon to a class whose gaze had till 
then been almost limited to ground and sky, while over 
a large portion of that class it weakened the control of a 
church which frowned on secular expression. New oppor- 
activities, made some 


tunities, responsibilities, troubles, 


phase of life interesting; and (religious influence aside) of 


what interests him, the unsophisticated Negro still will 
sing. There attests this collection, compact of wit and 


observation, of anguish, pride and lust. It slights the 
musical side, giving the bones of beauty without her flesh. 
Perhaps partly for this reason it runs, the writer believes, 
into serious error in defining the “blues,” in substance, as 
any melancholy secular song, instead of as a form, as 
readily recognizable as the limerick, the sonnet, or the 
hokku. On the other hand, with notable lack of pedantry 
an admirable exposition is given of the constant and rap- 
idly increasing exchange between Broadway and the folk- 
singers; while the musician is comforted by a few tunes 
(but without accompaniments) and a 
photographic records which tell much concerning the Negro 


series of phono- 
voice. 

This and countless items in the literature of the Negro 
are supplemented and enriched by N. N. Puckett’s monu- 
mental collection of over two thousand racial superstitions. 
Mr. Van Vechten, for instance, tells in his glossary what 
the Blue Vein Circle was, Doctor Puckett explains its name, 
and from him one learns the raison d’étre of Heyward’s 
Sons and Daughters of Repent Ye Saith the Lord, of 
Cohen's Over the River Burying Society, why a new “Cre- 
ole” show should be called “Goofered,” what Sherwood 


Anderson means when he writes: 

The Negroes tell me I’m lucky. I can cure warts ... 
and Alberta Hunter, when she sings: 

B'lieve to my soul, dat man’s got a black cat's bone. 


Through an index rendering the vast store of information 
practically available, one may learn thirty properties of 
that powerful staple, red flannel; six of the uneasy 
notations of blue gums; what follows if on a Monday one 
arise late, find a button, ask for credit, dream of a sweet- 
heart—and eat onions next Wednesday—cut one’s nails, 
kill a rooster, meet a cross-eyed woman, sneeze, or marry. 
Let no white man sniff: such beliefs are “a fossil-bed of 
European folk-lore,” and it is only in the department of 
voodoo that African survivals—carefully isolated by the 
auther throughout—largely predominate, while a not un- 
pleasant sidelight on character is furnished by the inven- 
tion and vigorous employment by Negroes of counter- 
spells against ill omens at which whites have passively 
despaired. On voodoo the author speaks at length and 
with unique authority: that of a certified though white 
witch-doctor, who has practiced the art in New Orleans 
and refused a fee for successfully conjuring, by a most im- 
pressive formula, the spinal misery of a black colleague. 
The comment throughout the book is frequent, happily 
phrased, and keen. Representing, like Negro Workaday 
Songs, not only a ransacked library but actual exploration 
at the sources, it deserves well of American scholarship 
and even of enough outsiders to be called a public. 


cone- 
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Certain ill and practically formidable incantations in 
these pages call seriously in question the theory stated in 
Nigger Heaven 


that Negroes never premeditate murder; their mur- 
ders are committed under the reign of passion . . . 


The generalization, if flattering to the race, as such stands 
alone in a novel which is no tract. Tending to the conclu- 
sion that this is a people of virtues and vices unidentical 
with those of the white and yet one in need, less of advice 
and help than a fairway: this is the reader’s own conclu- 
sion from Mr. Van Vechten’s apparently faithful reporting 
of things observed. Less searching than A Passage to India, 
Nigger Heaven is yet a notable study of a race laboring 
under the relentless pressure of prejudice, forced variously 
under that stress into pride, subterfuge or discouragement 
and the suicidal secondary traits of self-contempt and hate 
of its own leaders; a melodramatic tale, being conditioned 
by that pressure, is rendered suggestive and not implausible. 
As such a study, and as a picture of a nearby but utterly 
exotic social scene, it seems more successful than as a story; 
the dialogue, the soliloquies, sag beneath too heavy a weight 
of information. The author, for the first time as a writer 
of fiction, adopts a tone of seriousness which for a while 
he himself seems to find strange; good taste has suppressed 
humor at the expense of his characters, a type of humor in 
which he excels—as he does not at idyllics in Central Park; 
Mr. Mencken (dragged in, literally, by the ears, for a 
brilliant scene with the young writer-hero) and the good 
Campaspe alone among the white characters avoid idiocy, 
and holding no brief for the color classified by the sceptical 
Forster as pinko-gray, one nevertheless protests that here 
the venom directs the pen. Applaud chiefly, therefore, the 
study, and the picture, with its color, detail and design. 
This is the guide to Harlem par excellence, a directory of 
local names and figures reaching out even to reintroduce 
Walter White’s creature Mimi Daquin; an introduction to 
Negro literature; a photograph-album of cabarets, drawing- 
rooms, garrets and dives; another reminder, finally, of the 
way in which its song is woven into the life of the race— 
of the necessity, by the by, of someone giving us an un- 
bowdlerized collection of such masterpieces as My Daddy 
Rocks Me. That could be safely and perhaps adequately 
done, by the brother of the Negro who first sang: 


Ninety-nine ain’t no years at all, 

Ninety-nine ain’t no years at all— 

I got a brudder, an’ he’s got dem all. 
Asse NIegs. 


The Appeal to the Eye 


The Pageant of America, Ralph Henry Gabriel, editor. 
Yale University Press. 15 volumes, $67.50 a set. Volume I, 
Adventures in the Wilderness, by Clark Wissler, Constance 
Lindsay Skinner and William Wood, 369 pages; Volume 
III, Toilers on Land and Sea, by Ralph Henry Gabriel, 
340 pages; Volume V, The Epic of Industry, by Malcolm 
Keir, 329 pages; Volume XI, The American Spirit in 
Letters, by Stanley Thomas Williams, 329 pages; Volume 
AIII, The American Spirit in Architecture, by Talbot 
Faulkner Hamlin, 353 pages. 


HERE seems to be a great deal of energy in release 
from New Haven nowadays. The last ten or twelve 
years have launched a number of young men from the col- 
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lege who have begun at once to think and talk like grown- 
ups. On and around the campus new building has trans- 
formed the place. The Yale Review has undergone meta- 
morphosis and no one but rejoices at the change. It is ru- 
mored that the theatre and the play are receiving fresh at- 
tention. American history has been enriched by fifty vol- 
umes in series. And now comes The Pageant of America, 
an immense undertaking in itself. 

It is edited and published from Yale and the Yale Uni- 
versity Press. It extends to fifteen quarto volumes, five 
on material development—the wilderness, the frontier, 
social life, commerce and industry—four on political his- 
tory, and six on the spirit of America as expressed in 
idealism, literaturé, art, architecture, the theatre and sports. 
A pageant indeed (not the less interesting for its extraor- 
dinary omission of pure science, and education) for its 
peculiar feature is that it is built around some ten thousand 
pictures to which the text of sixty thousand words per 
volume is a running obligato. 

Five of the fifteen volumes are at hand, and, while each 
might well be the subject of extended review, the group 
gives an idea of the possibilities and the limitations of the 
project. It has been well pursued, for the illustra- 
tions are authentic, the reproductions admirable, the type 
and make-up no less so, and the text prepared by qualified 
contributors. 

Obviously the different divisions of the work are differ- 
ently susceptible to pictorial presentation. Architecture, 
already published, and the forthcoming art volume are pre- 
eminently fitted for it. Life in the wilderness, on the fron- 
tier, at home, on the farm, in the factory, lends itself to 
visual treatment. ‘This, of course, is particularly true of 
the applications of power to every kind of machine. On 
the other hand there is less to be done for history, since 
the essence of history is not in places or buildings or even 
men, but in the ideas that dominated the men and stabilized 
or revolutionized the periods in which they took shape. A 
picture of the signing of the Declaration of Independence 
or of the surrender at Appomatox, after all affords little 
information. And the pictorial treatment of literature has 
about as much value as an oral description of a concert, 
with ample reference to the people in the boxes and the 
conversation in the intermission. 

In the making of such a series a nice question must have 
arisen, as it arises in the perusal of the books, as to how 
and to what degree the clement of criticism should be intro- 
duced. With reference to the life in the wilderness and 
on the frontier a very definite theory has been evolved as to 
its permanent bequest to American character, and the 
newer theory is quite in conflict with the older and more 
comfortable assumptions. In connection with industrial 
life a score of social questions arise of such a nature that 
a modern history in words is neither feasible nor signi- 
ficant except as a vehicle for a special economic and political 
interpretation; such an interpretation, for example, as Mr. 
Nock has just given to the career of Thomas Jefferson. Shall 
a pictorial pageant of American life take account of the gen- 
eral reappraisal of the American tradition which is cur- 
rently being made? 

An examination of these five volumes leaves the observer 
in doubt as to the editorial settlement of this question. Ap- 
parently the natural decision would be to make a pictorial 
presentation objective and impersonal, to make the as- 
sembled volumes resemble as nearly as possible the museum 
to which they are likened in the pamphlet of announcement. 
In that case the text would resemble the legends in the show 
cases and no synthetic treatment at all would be attempted, 
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or if more than the legend scale were undertaken, the intent 
of the text would not be altered. But in reading:the an- 
nouncement, the inquirer finds that claim is laid to two 
chief features of the series: that it is a new aid to the 
teacher, and a fresh inculcator of patriotism. 

One looks again; and this time comes reluctantly to the 
conclusion that the pageant is of the sort that is calculated 
not to disturb the mind of youth with any insistent ques- 
tionings. The section on the American farm, in Toilers 
on Land and Sea, for instance, opens stimulatingly. ‘There 
is much on the farmer’s discontent in the early portion, on 
the rise of the Grange, on the campaign of 1896 and the 
decline of populism. The trail seems to be getting warm 
for the contemporary chapter, but fades out with a some- 
what complacent allusion to the wane of the Non-Partisan 
League, and with pictures and comments on rural schools, 
farm pageants and agrarian orthodoxy. One would gather 
that peace and contentment reigned, and that the mal- 
content had learned the error of his ways. In contrast 
to this the section on organized labor in industry in The 
Epic of Industry, although baffling in its chronological ad- 
vances and retreats, and concluded with an obscuring 
flourish of Blashfield mural paintings, is more genuinely 
detached in its discussion. From which one gathers that 
there has been no specific decision as to policies or points 
of view, and that the editor, who contributed the volume 
on the Toilers, is a safe and sane book-maker. 

The work as a whole is an alluring one. It ought to 
be and doubtless will be in all reference libraries that can 
afford it. Its direct objective values are considerable. 
Much genuine information will be gained from it, and 
thousands of lazy-minded people will use it in lazy ways, 
as people have always used “picture-books.” 

Percy H. Boynton. 


Population Problems 


Population Problems in the United States and Canada: 
edited by Louis I. Dublin. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 318 pages. $4. 


HENEVER doubtful hypotheses of science are 

used to solve controversial problems of daily life, 
the friends of life and science alike have cause for uneasi- 
ness. Examples of this are to be found in recent interfer- 
ence with practical politics by Nordic race theorists and 
the wilder eugenists. In the same way, nearly every idea, 
reactionary or progressive, it docs not matter which, can 
be supported by false assumptions from the biology and eco- 
nomics of population. 

Since therefore there are many signs that the man in the 
street is about to take a wider interest in population prob- 
lems than heretofore, and to form opinions, or rather have 
his opinions formed for him, on many dangerous and tech- 
nical questions, it is essential that good studies for the non- 
specialist should appear at once. The flood of partisan 
special pleadings is certainly on its way and we cannot be 
too quick in erecting a dam of common sense over against 
its arrival. 

Just such a sensible book is the one edited by Doctor 
Dublin, the outgrowth of papers presented before the 
American Statistical Association. Probably many of the 
chapters will have to be revised some day, but that is be- 
cause our knowledge will increase, not because the writers 
are malicious. With some of them some of their readers 


will not agree; the editor, for example, has lately written 
an article in the Atlantic Monthly which caused much pain 
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to neo-Malthusians, as did his attack at the annual con- 
ference of the neo-Malthusian Society last year: but in 
this volume he shows himself the brilliant statistician which 
he is, and also an able editor, who has endeavored, in his 
own words, without bias, to present all sides of the ques- 
tion, making no attempt to reconcile difierences of opimon. 

In his introduction the editor strikes a note of realism 
with regard to birth control which is particularly welcome 
seeing that governments and certain religious lights pretend 
that the practice can be frowned or ignored out of exist- 
ence. Birth control, he says, is already a principal factor 
in vital statistics and will become even more so, nevertheless 
artificial limitation will not in itself solve all or even most 
population problems. Indeed, not the least valuable uses of 
this book will be to convince many people that population 
problems are very much wider in their nature than the 
concentration upon this one aspect leads many to believe. 
Let us look at some of these problems. 

Professor Reuter deals with population growth in the 
United States and points out several fallacies which are 
commonly held by people who have insufficient statistical 
training to read figures aright. Dr. W. S. Thompson 
considers the effect of town and country life, of prosperity, 
of social milieu generally on the natural increase of popula 
tion and his main conclusions are that the rate of natural 
increase in the United States is higher than that of most 
parts of the world, but that standards of living will not 
deteriorate for at least fifty years, provided immigration 
is checked; that improved standards of living are largely 
due to family limitation and that “it remains a serious 
question whether our present urban-industrial civilization 
can be so modified that family life will be given a place 
in it or whether it will turn and destroy its creators.” 

Prof. Hornell Hart also attacks the problem of urban 
populations and their growth at the expense of rural life, 
and suggests that this growth will decline. Professor 
Wolfe discusses the optimum size of population, a most 
important subject, for in many minds the question of how 
big a population can possibly be maintained swamps the far 
more important question of the best size of population for 
the happiness of both individual and community. Here we 
have some excellent warning against neglecting the non- 
economic factors in the problem: “one can read the Essay 
(on Population) from cover to cover without encountering 
a passage which indicates that Malthus ever thought that 
women have anything to do with population. Much the 
same blindness still persists; it is a fault of population 
theory that it is man-made”; the concept of a dest popu- 
lation is individualistic, it falls foul of militarist and com- 
mercial theories, but in spite of “ecclesiastical policy, com- 
mercial avarice and militaristic illusion” it has come to 
stay. Perhaps this is the wisest chapter in the book; cer- 
tainly it is the most controversial. 

Population and agriculture on the one hand and mineral 
resources on the other are dealt with by three experts who 
agree in warning their readers that the United States will 
reach a saturation point within ascertainable time. 

Professor Fairchild’s essay on the racial composition of 
American population is as inconclusive as the facts demand 
and Doctor Hrdlicka, the famous anthropologist, gives a 
technical summary of the effects of immigration upon the 
American stock. In this section three other chapters are 
devoted to problems of immigration while in the next Mr. 
George Soule and Mr. Bryce M. Stewart attack the same 
problem from different angles: the seven writers between 
them present a good picture of the complexity which char- 
acterizes the whole question. The effects of the employment 
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of women and children, of the health movement, and of 
family allowance systems introduce us to further com: 
plicated questions, while in a final chapter Professor Mac- 
luer discusses several controversial points about differential 
birth rates as well as the dangers of declining death rates, 
in which he is often at variance with other writers in the 
book. 

It remains only to say that this is the fifth publication 
of the Pollak Foundation for Economic Research and 
that it is probably the best introduction to American 
population problems as yet available. Nevertheless one 
criticism ought to be made: it is perfectly true, as 
Professor Wolfe says, that “there is evidence that the 
workers, even the scientists, no longer regard the Mal- 
thusian warning as a mere subterfuge of exploitative cap- 
italism”; but there is still a body of able opinion which 
maintains that improvements in production and distribution 
of food and necessities could bring about such economies in 
raw material and labor that the saturation point would 
recede to an indefinitely distant future; in other words that 
a sensible economic system, instead of the present anar- 
chistic system of capitalism, would destroy the validity of 
the “Malthusian warning.” Whether this is right or 
wrong, it would have rounded off the book to have allowed 
one of its supporters to speak, especially as the opposite point 
of view, correct or not, is often too readily accepted as a 
cloak by the naturally reactionary mind. 

Joun Lanopon-Davies. 


To Hellenism—3 Miles 


The Heritage of Greece and the Legacy of Rome, by 
E. B. Osborn. New York: George H. Doran Company. 
192 pages. $1.25. 

Hellas, by Georg Brandes. 
Hartmann. New York: Adelphi Company. 
$2.50. 

Imperial Rome, by Martin P. Nilsson. Translated by 
the Rev. G. C. Richards. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 


Compauy. 376 pages. $5. 


HESE three books are not intended for the specialist. 

They pretend to some originality of treatment per- 
haps but offer no new facts and no new interpretations of 
old facts. As Gilbert Murray observes, however, it is well 
for the world from time to time to steep itself again in 
Hellenism, and two of these volumes at least may stimulate 
intelligent readers unversed in the classics to turn—or 
return—to the ancient world for fresh interpretations of 
ageless problems. 

Mr. Osborn’s little book is especially well designed for 
this purpose. Less ambitious in design and scope than 
Livingstone’s Greek Genius, Bailey’s Legacy of Rome, or 
the many volumes written by specialists in the series Our 
Debt to Greece and Rome, it attempts to cull from Greek 
and Roman contributions to literature, history, science, 
philosophy and the drama only the more significant and 
enduring achievements. ‘These are unobtrusively but sug- 
gestively brought into relation with our own times. The 
tone, never pedantic or raucous with the over-statements 
so apt to characterize propagandist literature in this field, 
is warm, mellow and urbane—as was to be expected in the 
work of a literary editor of the Morning Post who is also 
an appreciative lover of the humanities. He is under the 
spell of Hellas himself and gently lures the reader back 
with him to those glamorous days “when men first awoke 


Translated by Jacob W. 
219 pages. 
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to the meaning of truth and beauty and saw the world 
freely as a new thing.” 

To turn from Mr. Osborn’s book to Mr. Brandes’s is 
like leaving the room of the Maidens in the Acropolis 
Museum for that of the Hekatompedon Typhon. After 
the heavy hand of the octogenarian Dane and his heavier 
pen, rendered elephantine in translation, have pawed over 
the Greek spirit, not even its perfume remains. Here 
there is little matter and no manner, merely a would-be 
provocative array of detail tossed upon the page at random. 
The fallacies of environmental determinism at the begin- 
ning of the book give way toward the end to the prejudices 
of an ardent opponent of Venizelos and the Allies; between 
are questionable and usually negligible opinions concerning 
moot points in Homer and Xenophon. Mr. Brandes, how- 
ever, also sends one back to one’s Greek authors—for anti- 
doxes. 

Nilsson’s Imperial Rome, although designed primarily 
for the layman, will be welcomed by more exigent readers 
as a safe and sane treatment of the subject. The author 
states that his main purpose is to examine the internal 
condition of the Empire from the social, economic and 
cultural points of view, but as he includes a survey of men 
and events, a chronological table, an excellent map and 
many full-page illustrations, his book becomes a convenient 
and fairly comprehensive history of the Roman Empire. 
One misses the arresting hazards and heresies of the “new 
history,” one wonders a bit impertinently why an Oxfor: 
translation of a Swedish original should be imported into 
America, one expects some citations of sources (there is 
not a single footnote and no bibliography), but one is glad 
enough to have at hand so conservative, reliable and well 


indexed a volume. 
Grace FRANK. 


Why We Behave 


Complacency, the Foundation of Human Behavior, by 
Robert Bruce Raup. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 201 pages. $2. 

Biological Memory, by Eugenio Rignano. Translated 
by E. W. MacBride. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. 253 pages. $3.50. 


HAT happens to me and in me when, upon leav- 

ing a restaurant, I find that a stranger has taken 
my hat from its peg and left in its place his own outworn 
and shabby headgear? This is the starting point of Mr. 
Raup’s argument; but before he finishes he has taken us 
back to the apparently aimless spontaneity of an amocba 
stretching its pseudopodia and performing the amaeboid 
equivalent of a yawn after a quiet nap. Indeed, he goes 
still further back to the smoothly equilibrated purr of 
the mechanism of-a ship that has found herself and to the 
cosmic harmony of the celestial spheres. 

To show that human contentment, typified by the au- 
thor’s satisfaction when he has safely recovered his own 
hat and restored the stranger’s shabby one to its proper 
headpiece, that most animal behavior, typified by those 
reactions that restore well-being after untoward experi- 
ences, and that all mechanical systems in which matter 
and energy are juggled about in orderly ways resulting 
in more or less stable equilibrium—to show that these are 
all manifestations of a single universal law of nature is 
the author’s purpose. And it must be granted that this 
large order is quite satisfactorily filled. 

It is a commonplace of current science that all physical 
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j| The Making of the Modern Mind 


John H. Randall, Jr. 


The ideas that guide and govern us today have their roots reaching far back into the remote 
past. To know and understand their history is to appreciate more clearly why we think, feel, 


and act as we do today. John Dewey calls this volume ‘ 
and philosophy which puts their development in the proper perspective.” 


‘the only history of modern thought 


$5.00 





My Antonia 
Willa Cather 


A new improved edition of Miss 
Cather’s masterpiece. H. L. 
Mencken says of ‘My Antonia’: 
“No romantic novel ever written 
in America by man or woman is 


one-half so beautiful.” $2.50 





The Sardonic Smile 
Ludwig Diehl 


Heinrich Heinie, the wandering 
poet, lover, satirist and apostle of 
freedom, is vividly pictured in this 
stirring romance drawn from his- 
tory and based on his real life. 
$2.50 





The Social Worker 
In a Hospital Ward 


Elsie Wulkop 


A vivid and gripping transcript of 
human life which gives the reader 
clearer insight into the extensive 
possibilities of social service. $3.00 











Fallodon Papers 
Viscount Grey 

In these stimulating and de- 
lightful essays England's fa- 
mous foreign minister writes 
in lucid style of the gentler pur- 
suits of reading, fly-fishing, 
hunting, walking, and other as- 
pects of life from which he has 


drawn keenest pleasure at Fal- 


lodon. $2.50 





East Wind 


Amy Lowell 
Miss Lowell’s flashing use of 


word and image is nowhere 
more apparent than in these 
thirteen distinguished poems of 
New England life and char- 
$2.25 


acter. 





Demosthenes 


Georges Clemenceau 


Clemenceau studies the great Ath- 
enian orator and at the same time 
reveals himself in one of the most 
distinguished publications of the 
A tense, vivid and absorb- 
$2.50 


year. 
ing biography. 





The New Spirit 
Havelock Ellis 


Here is a world in which figure 
five typical literary personalities— 
Diderot, Heine, Ibsen, Whitman 
and Tolstoi. In brilliant fashion 
Ellis discusses these contributors 
to the “new spirit.” $2.25 


pam 


On the Stream 


of Travel 
James Norman Hall 





The reader is led seductively from 
Tahiti to Iceland 
islands of the Pacific in this latter- 
day Odyssey of a philosophic trav- 
$3.00 


through the 


eller. 





The Heart 


of Emerson’s Journals 


Bliss Perry 


The great wealth of material found hitherto only in the ten volumes of the Journals has now, 


for the first time, been made readily accessible in this notable book. 


The result is not only 


a self-portrait of the great Concord philosopher, unequalled in clarity and vivid interest, but 
a superb picture of American life in the last century. 


$3.00 
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forces tend to maintain systems in equilibrium and when 
the equilibrium is disturbed there is readjustment until a 
new balance is attained. This is the way events happen 
in nature. The large section of Mr. Raup’s book devoted 
to tne exposition and illustration of this principle may be 
passed over by the scientifically trained reader. To others 
it may serve a useful purpose. 

It is not so generally understood that vital processes 
follow the same rule. And yet nothing in biology is bet- 
ter established. The living body is an equilibrated system 
as truly as is a gyroscope. The energy and the material 
all come from the outside, but the pattern of the perform- 
ance is largely determined by the internal structure of 
the mechanism. When the vital balance is disturbed by 
any external or internal event the resulting readjustment 
makes up the largest part of the process of living. The 
apparatus employed in this readjustment is in part well 
known and the author makes good use of this knowledge, 
particularly of the physiological gradients and mechanisms 
of dominance and subordination of parts as elaborated by 
Professor Child. 

It seems like a far cry from these physiological adjust- 
ments to human complacency as the result of a conscious 
adjustment; but the idea of their relationship is not new. 
The late C. L. Herrick and others many years ago laid 
the foundation for the present argument in an “equilibrium 
theory of consciousness.” Once we recognize that our con- 
scious acts are functions of our bodies with nothing mys- 
tical or esoteric about them, then it is evident that think- 
ing, feeling and willing are all of a piece with the other 
modes of organic readjustment to situations as they arise; 
and complacency, or the satisfaction resulting from a suc- 
cessful adjustment, is seen as a special case of equilibrium 
restored. This is the author’s thesis, and from it there 
follows, as he points out, great simplification of many 
problems of philosophy, psychology, education and prac- 
tical getting on in the world. 

Raup’s predilection for discussing inorganic and vital 
equilibrium with psychological terminology seems to be 
based in part on Rignano’s works and in particular on 
his treatment of memory as a vital function. Rignano has 
fabricated his treatment of biological memory on the basis 
of speculative and controversial general principles which 
most biologists find more interesting than convincing. In- 
deed, his critics and commentators generally interpret his 
arguments as supporting vitalistic or other mystical philos- 
ophies of nature. But this perhaps is hardly fair to Rignano, 
for his present treatment of biological memory and psy- 
chological memory is thoroughly naturalistic and his con- 
clusions can be accepted without subscribing to the ingen- 
ious theory of centro-epigenesis upon which they are 
grafted. 

There is no difficulty in recognizing the genetic rela- 
tionship of conscious memory, physiological habit, and bi- 
ological adaptiveness in general, if only we carry a rad- 
ically behavioristic and functional interpretation of the 
observed data through to its finish. If our minds are really 
functions of our bodies, as the biological evidence shows 
unequivocally to be the case, then mind has nothing more 
magical or metaphysical about it than has muscular con- 
traction and it is just as Peal and as approachabie a phe- 
nomenon. What we require is, in both cases, an adequate 
scientific technique for the study of the phenomena as 
they are experienced. 

Good progress has been made in this direction, but un- 
fortunately most students of human behavior limit them- 
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selves to either objective or subjective approaches to the 
problem. When objective psychology and introspective psy- 
chology converge their efforts and recognize that the data 
of each are of value to the other, new methods of ap- 
proach are sure to be developed. The essential unity of 
the vital processes—all of them—is clear enough practi- 
cally. And works like these of Raup and Rignano serve 
a good purpose in bringing this to the fore. That we 
think with our bodies is evident. What we want to know 
is, how we do it. This is an approachable problem which 
will not be solved by studying mind as disembodied spirit 
or by dropping introspective experience out of science into 
mysticism. 


September 29, 1926 


C. Jupson Herrick. 


The New Men of Letters 


Herman Melville, by John Freeman. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 200 pages. $1.25. 

Swinburne, by Harold Nicolson. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 207 pages. $1.25. 


HE new English Men of Letters series opens with 

a study of Herman Melville, by John Freeman. 
This is, with the exception of Hawthorne’s, the first Amer- 
ican name to appear in the long roster of the dead. 
g Herman Melville was the product of a period of ad- 
venturous seamanship which closely parallels, in many ways, 
that of Elizabethan England; the very cast of his mind 
brought him closer to dramatists like Webster and Mar- 
lowe, with their black and powerful imaginations, than it 
did to the novelists of his own century, who were all, save 
perhaps the Brontés, the truly begotten issue of the prosy 
and philistine Defoe. Melville was, in fact, an Ishmael 
among the Thackerays, Trollopes and Dickenses of his 
day: he knew that if one drew away from the fire, and 
peeped through the thick hangings that kept the Victorian 
parlor cosy, one would see night and infinity and the cold 
light of ancient stars. He had faced the sea, the sky, and 
time, and naked people who, living, merely lived: he came 
back from the South Seas no longer fit for a world of 
carpets, alarm clocks, and mannikins who deceived them- 
selves into thinking that the poor ritual of current business 
and politics marked a “milestone on the grand road of 
human progress.” Melville did not merely turn away from 
the contemporary fact, like the romantics: his mind moved 
beyond the human convention, into the realms of religion. 
Time, fate, eternity, destiny, and what it is to be a man, 
afloat in solitude, and an outcast from the miniature 
works of the shop and the drawing room—these were the 
things that Melville faced. Facing them, he became great; 
and in Moby Dick wrote perhaps the only epic of the 
nineteenth century; leaving all these insights behind him, 
and seeing the littleness of the life around him, Melville 
became sardonic and silently contemptuous. It was not 
rheumatism nor financial difficulty that turned him into 
a customs inspector: it was the pride of Captain Ahab him- 
self. ‘To seek a busier life would have been to acknowledge 
the worth of something that was essentially foreign to his 
vision and experience. 

Mr. Freeman, plainly, has a large subject; and he comes 
near to doing justice to it. His appreciation of Melville’s 
lesser writings is particularly good; and though he is care- 
ful not to build a card-house of rumor and conjecture, he 
sees the significance of Pierre, the one novel of Melville’s 
that, speaking of sex at all, deals with the incest theme, 
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New Scribner “Books 
The Silver Spoon 


Now in its second hundred thousand 


“Here is the very aristocracy of English prose... . . 
has peopled his sto 


By John Galsworthy 


In the various characters with which Mr. Galsworthy 
there is enough of contrast at least to pique even the most casual of readers, and there 


is a trial scene into which the author has crammed almost enough of drama to make a fairly complete stage play."” 


—Perrcy Hurcuinson in the New York Times. 


Ignatius Loyola By Paul Van Dyke 
In much that has been written cane Jesuitism there has been a notable lack of both truth and 
data. Van Dyke, the impartial historian, comprehensively interprets a great order and a 
world figure. $3.50 
Our Mobile Earth By Reginald Daly 


The head of the Department of Geology in Harvard University in this book writes an enthralling chapter 
in the romance of science—the story of the formation of the continents. Illustrated, $5.00 


By Horace Carncross 


The Escape From the Primitive 


Dr. Carncross, a well-known practising psychoanalyst, applies the principles of his science liberally to 
mankind as a whole. He shows mankind to be far from its civilized maturity—still hedged about by 
hereditary fears and narrownesses. $2.50 


Evolution and Religion in Education By Henry Fairfield Osborn 


This volume sets forth the reasoned and tempered views of a great evolutionist who is also a religionist. 
It comes at the appropriate moment, following a period of bitter controversy. $2.00 


Rip Van Winkle Goes to the Play By Brander Matthews 


This lively and discerning volume discusses everything from Brander Matthews’ memories of actresses, 
soliloquies, and the art of acting in general down to technical questions of scene and scenic devices, 
claptrap, “‘well-made"’ plays, and America’s drama export. $2.00 


The Life of Francis Thompson 


Ic is the account of a rare 
black, a caller of cabs—until fame overtook him. 


If I Were A Labour Leader 


“His pro 





Squire Osbaldeston: His Autobiography 


By Will James 
This story of a cow-pony, with Will 


James’ inimitable drawings, is full heen anes 
of romance and emotion, excitement 
and beauty—a book which stands by 
itself. $2.50 


My Musical Life Popular Edition 


A capitalist, distinctly in sympathy with labor, writes a stimulating and informing book. 


$2.00 





Stark Young’s 
Heaven Trees 


Ever since the publication of *‘The 
Three Fountains’ Mr. Stark Young’ s 
many admirers have been wishing 
that he would write a novel, He bas 
done it at last in ** Heaven Trees.”” 

$2.00 


By Everard Meynell 


Everard Meynell devoted the last weeks of his life to a final revision of his authoritative biography. 
rsonality—a spoiled priest, medical student, commercial traveller, boot- 


$2.50 


By Sir E. J. P. Benn 


sals go to the heart of the situation,"’ says Evans Clark in the New York Times Book Review. 


$1.75 


Edited by E. D. Cuming 


Sporting reminiscences, just discovered, from the pen of the “Old Squire,"’ one of England's great sport- 
16 illustrations in color, 32 in black and white. 


$12.50 


By Walter Damrosch 


The memoirs of the conductor of the New York Symphony Orchestra in a new, low-priced, illustrated 


edition which retains all the text of the original. 


**A human document of absorbing interest. . 
fact that ic makes entertaining reading."’"—Musical America. 


Susan Shane 

By Roger Burlingame 
Henry Gopparp Leacn, editor of 
“The Forum," writes: 

“In Susan Shane’ you have contrib- 
uted a permanent character to Amer- 
scan literary tradition. . . . 1 shall 
pat it om the shelf with ‘So Big’, 
The Perennial Bachelor’ and The 
Professor's House.’ *’ 


The Portrait of Zélide Popular Edition 


raphy that has been published in English.” 
$2.00 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS , 





FIFTH AVENUE AT 48TH STREET 
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. . Possesses remarkable historic value, apart from the 


$2.00 


By Geoffrey Scott 


Here at last is a popular-priced edition of what Dr. Joseph Collins has called ‘‘the finest fictional biog- 


“It is difficult to see why any but a great aovel should be set above it for interest or charm.” 
—Caart van Doren in the Century Magazine. $2.50 
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and turns a pure and intense passion into a desperate frus- 
tration, a mood in which the hero is ready to proclaim that 
his strictest virtue may have become a most monstrous vice. 
Mr. Freeman is patient, too, with Melville’s weaknesses, 
whereas the ordinary reader, who likes to have the ore 
brought to the surface quickly, is tempted to throw aside 
rich veins like Mardi, because of all the flint and débris 
that block the approach. Properly, Mr. Freeman’s theme 
reaches its climax in Moby Dick, for that is in every sense 
Melville’s central work; but the critic’s interest in Mel- 
ville is so well sustained that he revives for us Billy Budd, 
the final novel which Melville wrote after years of silence, 
and shows us the author himself, if no longer with the reach 
of Moby Dick, still with the same gesture and grasp, 
meditating on man’s tragic destiny, and seeking the tokens 
of that destiny in the humblest personality. 

Mr. Harold Nicolson, in his study of Swinburne, begins 
with a chapter of apology, and never quite sustains in his 
own mind the conviction that Swinburne is worth writing 
about. That the critic who has, in a sort, restored Tenny- 
son to the present generation should feel cool toward the 
poet whose meaning, for his own age, was as a counterblast 
and a protest against Tennysonianism, the poet who sup- 
planted the lilies and languors of Tennyson’s virtue with 
the roses and raptures of a rather earnest and painstaking 
vice—that Mr. Nicolson should fail to do Swinburne jus- 
tice, or what is worse, should do him justice only too 
wisely, is perhaps to be expected. Mr. Nicolson, following 
Sir Edmund Gosse, believes that Swinburne, after his 
nonage, never grew or continued to absorb new experience; 
that he was always an emotional adolescent, clinging to the 
memories that had made a sharp impression on him during 
his youth, worshiping the things he then learned to admire— 
Elizabethan drama and Hugo and political revolution— 
and hating, quite irrationally, the things that then awakened 
his animosity, like Napoleon III and Hazlitt. “The real 
essence of his genius,” for Mr. Nicolson, “is his exquisitely 
sensitive adjustment to the tension between these two im- 
pulses, between what psychologists would call ‘the instinct 
of self-assertion’ and ‘the instinct of self-abasement.’ ” 

For all this there is something to be said; but one could 
wish Mr. Nicolson had managed to hang his thesis upon 
a somewhat more subtle psychological formula, or, failing 
that, that he should have gone a little further and made 
a feint at explaining how it came about that Swinburne 
should have become opaque to externalities at such an early 
period of youth. One would like, for example, to know 
what Swinburne’s musical experiences were, and how far 
his monotony of pattern was due to an emotional fixation 
which caused him to convert every nascent feeling or im- 
pulse into a curious musical dialect, with monotonous inter- 
vals, a deadly alliteration, and a too inevitable verbal anti- 
thesis. What was Swinburne’s literary relation to Poe, 
directly or through Baudelaire? Was there perhaps some 
common origin for their specific literary defects? Neither 
Gosse nor Nicolson goes into these matters: but once the 
critic resorts to psychological criticism, one cannot let him 
off with such puerile generalities as the adjustment of ten- 
sion between revolt and worship. If Swinburne’s poetry 
is important, it is much more than that; and if the poetry 
is interesting only as a psychal symptom, it must lead to 
a deeper kind of appraisal. 

I do not reproach Mr. Nicolson for his failure to set 
Swinburne on a high pedestal. Swinburne-wrote a handful 
of poems which will remain among the glories of the lan- 

/ guage, and he had the misfortune to write these poems 
over and over again. This was not merely the hardening 
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and fixation of age: one notes it in the first series of poems 
and ballads: certain themes and melodies echo from poem 
to poem, like thunder hemmed in by a pocket of mountains. 
As a scholar, in the pathetic thirty years of retirement at 
Putney, Swinburne produced works of uneven value, which 
may properly be left for the most part to the specialists to 
sift out and preserve; but as the raiser of the banner of 
liberty, as the whimsical figure who conducted Priapus 
into the petticoated solemnities of the Victorian parlor, 
Swinburne has come to share the fate of Byron: one thinks 
of him less as a poet than as an historical figure. ‘The 
fact that Georg Brandes set Swinburne at the summit of 
English poetry does not lessen one’s suspicion of Swinburne’s 
greatness: it was not their verse but their emotional liber- 
tarianism that made Swinburne and Byron so grateful to 
the continental ear, deaf to the more intimate notes of a 
foreign tongue. At the same time, it seems to me that 
Mr. Nicolson falls a little too easily into the Victorian 
reproach against Swinburne’s more erotic verses. They are 
by no means his worst; and if they are weak, it is not be- 
cause “they are based on an experience which is neither 
permanent nor general” but because they are afflicted with 
an all-too-Victorian sentimentality, which vapored out, 
finally, into the passions and pomegranates of Wilde. It 
was not the Villon, whom he imitated, that spoiled Swin 
burne, but the Tennyson who, for all his loud defiances, 
he could not avoid. 

Ecstatic, copious, vehement, and, within his limitations, 
marvelously skilled, there was yet something lacking in 
Swinburne; he remained to the end a demonic prodigy, 
rather than a fully mature man. He knew that the wind 
was sharp and the ocean salt and that no life lives for- 
ever; and try as he would, he could learn no more: death 
found him like a precocious child, still immersed in his 


books. 
Lewis Mumrorp. 








Contributors 


C. HartLey GRrATTAN contributes to the magazines on liter- } 
ary and political themes. | 

Leonarp Bacon’s latest book of poetry is entitled Animula |! 
Vagula. 

Hucu A. Smiru, Professor of Romance Languages at the 
University of Wisconsin, is the author of Main Currents 
of Modern French Drama. 

Joun M. Meckuin, Professor of Sociology at Dartmouth 
College, is the author of The Survival Value of Chris- 
tianity, Social Ethics, and The Ku Klux Klan, 

Asse Nives, a former Rhodes Scholar, collaborated with 
W. C. Handy in Blues, a recent anthology of Negro 
songs. 

Percy H. Boynton is a professor in the English depart- 
ment in the University of Chicago, and the author of 
London in English Literature and A History of Amer- 
ican Literature. 

Joun Lancoon-Davies, former Scholar of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, and a Fellow of the Royal Anthropological So- 
ciety, is a writer and lecturer on political and sociologi- 
cal subjects. 

Grace FRANK is the translator of Sudermann’s Roses and 
editor of La Passion du Palatinus. 

C. Jupson Herrick, Professor of Neurology at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, is author of many books and papers on 
neurological and biological subjects. 

Lewis Mumrorp is the author of The Story of Utopias, and 
Sticks and Stones: An Interpretation of American Archi- 
tecture and Civilization. 
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Distinguished Fail F: rction 
Trail Makers of the Middle Border 


by Hamlin Garland 


Hamlin Garland has written another classic of pioneer life on the Amer- 
ican frontier in the decade concluding with the Civil War. The strenuous 
life of Richard Graham makes a fresh and vigorous story. Illustrated. $2.50 


You Can't Win Goodbye, Stranger 
by Jack Black by Stella Benson 


Harry Leon Wilson says: “I read A clever novel by one of the clev- 
the story in two absorbed sittings erest of women writers. English 
and found myself at the end want- and American characters against a 
ing more. I have read a lot of background of China give Miss 
novels lately, but have not found Benson an oportunity for her un- 
one that held me as this did.” usual powers of character por- 

$2.00 trayal. $2.00 


The Chariot of Fire 
by Bernard DeVoto 


A dramatic story of religious fanaticism, told with great power and un- 
sparing realism. $2.50 


The World That Was 


by John G. Bowman 


This story of the little boy’s world is told in such a natural, tender way 
that it is irresistible. Quite the most wistful picture of childhood since 
“When We Were Very Young.” $1.25 


Far End Jig Saw 
by May Sinclair by Eden Phillpotts 
“Concise . . . Brilliant. The book 


is clothed with life and under- 
standing.” — Harry Hansen in 








In which an absorbing murder 
mystery is unraveled in an inter- 





New York World. $2.00 esting and original manner. $2.00 
King Goshawk and the Birds 
by Eimar O’Duffy 


This fantasy is the first book by a young Irish writer. It is pungent with 
wit and spiced with satire, much in the manner of James Stephens’ 
work, $2.50 


Indian Tales and Others 


by John G. Neihardt 


Tales that have fidelity to Indian nature and history—full of the vigor 
of the vanished frontier and the color of aboriginal life. $2.50 


The Blatchington Tangle 
by G. D. H. and Margaret Cole 


A murder and attempted robbery in an English country house and the 
entanglement of guests in the mystery make an engrossing tale by the 
authors of “The Death of a Millionaire.” $2.00 


A Guide to Historical Literature 


by the Committee on Bibliography of the American Historical Association 


A selected, classified, critical bibliography of the whole field of history. 
Special attention has been given the needs of historical students, librarians 
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and general readers. 


$8.00 


Vil 


Poetry and Drama 
Sara Teasdale 


Dark of the Moon 





Lovers of Sara Teasdale’s delicately 
wrought lyrics will welcome this first 
volume of poetry from her pen in five 
years, $1.50 


James Stephens 


Collected Poems 


A beautiful edition in which all of 
James Stephens’ poetry is brought to- 
gether for the first time in one volume. 

33.00 


Edgar Lee Masters 


Lee: A Dramatic Poem 


An original and powerful dramatic pres 
entation of the Civil War and General 
Robert E, Lee, by the author of “Spoon 
River Anthology.” $2.00 


' John G. Neihardt 
Collected Poems 


Poems previously published under the 
titles of “The Quest” and “Two Moth- 
ers” are included in this collection with 
Neihardt’s three epic poems of the west 

$4.00 


Thomas Hardy 


Collected Poems 


This new volume contains all of Hardy's 
poetical work, including “Far Phantasies, 


Songs and Trifles.” $4.00 
A Short History of 
Marriage 


by E. A. Westermarck 


Based on the fifth edition of the au- 
thor’s famous “The History of Human 
Marriage,” this entirely new work deals 
in one volume with marriage strictly as 
a social institution. $5.00 


Business Cycles and 
Business Measurements 
by Carl Snyder 


A scientific and scholarly work, based on 
investigations and research by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, of 
which the author is General Statistician. 

$6.00 


Prohibition at Its Worst 
by Irving Fisher 


A candid examination of the facts about 
prohibition by a distinguished economist. 
It tells the inside story of the Eighteenth 
Amendment for the first time, and con- 
tains a wealth of information on both 
sides of this important national — 

2.00 
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Prices subject to change on publication 
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Fall Announcements 
A Selected List 


Anthropology, Ethnology, 
Archaeology 


The Mothers, by Robert Briffault. Macmillan. Three 
vols. , 

The Mystic Rose, by A. E. Crawley. Boni & Liveright. 
Two vols. $10. . 

The Negro in American Life, by Jerome Dowd. Cen- 
tury. $5. 

The Pulse of Progress, by Ellsworth Huntington. Scrib- 
ner. $5. 

The Indians of North America. Edited by Edna Ken- 
ton Harcourt. Two vols. $10. 

How Natives Think, by Lucien Lévy-Bruhl. Knopf. 
$4. 

Crime and Custom in Savage Society, by B. Malinowski. 
Harcourt. $2. 

Sex and Repression in Savage Society, by B. Malinowski. 
Harcourt. $2.50. 

The Fire of Desert Folk, by Ferdinand Ossendowski. Dut- 
ton. $3. 

The Pueblo of Jemez, by Elsie Clews Parsons. Yale Uni- 
versity. $7.50. 

Primitive Culture in Italy, by H. J. Rose. Doran. 
$2.50. 

The Race Myth, by Theophile Simar. A. & C. Boni. 
$4. 

Tom-Tom, by John W. Vandercook. Harper. $3. 

A Short History of Marriage, by E. A. Westermarck. 
Macmillan. $3.50. 


Art, Architecture, Music 


Expressionism, by Hermann Bahr. A. & C. Boni. $5. 

The Engraved Designs of William Blake, by Laurence 
Binyon. Scribner. $35. 

Primitive Negro Sculpture, by Paul Guillaume and 
Thomas Munro. Harcourt. $6. 

Old Decorative Maps and Charts, by Arthur L. Hum- 
phreys. Minton, Balch. $25. 

The Second Book of Negro Spirituals. Edited by James 
Weldon Johnson. Viking. $3.50. 

Modern Painting: 1664-1914, by Frank Jewett Mather, 
Jr. Holt. $3. 

A Short History of the Art of Printing, by Stanley Mori- 
son. Macmillan. 

Contemporary Musicians, by Ernest Newman. Knopf. 
$4. 

Negro Workaday Songs, by Howard W. Odum and Guy 
B. Johnson. North Carolina University. $3. 

Himalaya, by Nicholas Roerich. Brentano. $45. 

Evolution in Modern Art, by Frank Rutter. Dial Press. 
$2.50. 

The American Songbag, by Carl Sandburg. Harcourt. 


$3. 
Famous Prints. Collected by Frank Weitenkamp. Scrib- 
ner. $30. 


Biography, Autobiography, 
Reminiscences 


A Royal Adventurer in the Foreign Legion, by H. H. 
Prince Aage of Denmark. Doubleday. $3. 

Israfel: The Life and Times of Edgar Allan Poe, by Her- 
vey Allen. Doran. Two vols. $10. 

The Great American Ass, An Autobiography. Anony- 
mous. Brentano. $3.50. 

Life and Letters of Joseph Conrad, by G. Jean Aubry. 
Doubleday. Two vols. $10. 

The Letters of Maurice Hewlett. Edited by Laurence 
Binyon. Small, Maynard. $5. 

Guy de Maupassant, by Ernest Boyd. Knopf. $5. 

Darwin, by Gamaliel Bradford. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 

Anatole France, Voyageur, by Jean Jacques Brousson. 
Holt. $3. 

The Life of William Godwin, by Ford K. Brown. Dut- 
ton. $6. . 

Edison: The Man and His Work, by George S. Bryan. 
Knopf. $4. 

Demosthenes, by Georges Clemenceau. Houghton Mifflin. 
$2.50. 

Pierre Loti, by Edmund B. D’Auvergne. Stokes. $5. 

Over My Left Shoulder, by Robert H. Davis. Apple- 
ton. $2.50. 

The Life of Alonso de Contreras: An Autobiography. 
Knopf. $3.50. 

Mohammed, by R. F. Dibble. Viking. $3. 

The Merry Monarch, by John Drinkwater. Doran. $5. 

English Men of Letters, New Series. Edited by J. C. 
Squire. William Blake, by Osbert Burdett; James Bos- 
well, by Geoffrey Scott; Joseph Conrad, by R. Ellis Rob- 
erts; Thomas Hood, by E. V. Knox; Edgar Allan Poe, 
by Edward Shanks; Robert Louis Stevenson, by Rob- 
ert Lynd; Anthony Trollope, by Hugh Walpole. Mac- 
millan. $1.25 each. 

The Farington Diary: Vol. VI. Doran. $7.50. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge, by Hugh I’Anson Fausset. Har- 
court. $3.50. 

James Bryce, by H. A. L. Fisher. Macmillan. Two vols. 


Victor Hugo, by W. F. Giese. Dial Press. $4. 

The Memoirs of Carlo Goldoni. Knopf. $3. 

Allegra: The Story of Byron and Miss Clairmont, by 
Armistead C. Gordon. Minton, Balch. $2.50. 

A Victorian American—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
by Herbert Gorman. Doran. $5. 

Carlo Gesualdo: Musician and Murderer, by Cecil Gray. 
Dial Press. $3. 

Letters of Louise Imogen Guiney. Harper. Two vols. $5. 

Lady Miller and the Batheaston Literary Circle, by Ruth 
A. Hesselgrave. Yale University. 

Early Life of Lord Morley, by Francis W. Hirst. Mac- 
millan. Two vols. 

Whitman, by Emory Holloway. Knopf. $5. 

George Washington, by Rupert Hughes. Morrow. 
$3.50. 
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A MIDWEST CHILDHOOD 





SHERWOOD 
ANDERSON 


Sherwood Anderson’s new 
book is a story of his child- 
hood in the Midwest—an 
extraordinary vision of a 
boy growing out into the 
world, and a scented, glow- 
ing memory of the Mid- 
west of a generation past. 
Large 12 mo. October. 
$3.00 


Wein n 
The 


and the 
IMAGE || MAN 
by W.E. 


Author of BUNK~ LOTTERY trc. 








W. E. Woodward has spent 
years upon this human portrait. 
He has painted this portrait in 
the full light of historical 
truth, and with the X-ray in- 
sight that modern psychological 
research affords. There is no 
bias, no prejudice, here, no 
iconoclasm. Without exposing 
his great figure to the least 
irreverence, Mr. Woodward 
rescues him from the mists of 
fable in which the man has 
been submerged. _ Illustrated, 
octavo. To be published Oc- 
tober ninth. $4.00 


CIVILISATION OR 
CIVILISATIONS 


by E. H. Goddard and 
P. A. Gibbons 
Introduction by F. C. S. Schiller 


Two noted English scholars, 
with the comment of a third, 
make a keen analysis of 


Spengler's DecLINE OF THE 
West, and a highly interest- 
ing survey of the general prob- 
em of development and de- 
cline of civilisations. Small 
octavo. October. $2.00 
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The Golden Day 


by LEWIS MUMFORD 
Author of STICKS AND STONES 
AN WYCK BROOKS wrote: “THe Gotpen Dar 
seems to me the culmination of the whole critical move- 
ment in this country during the last ten years—the most 
brilliant book the movement has produced thus far and 
the one that best sums up its leading ideas.” To be pub- 


lished in early October. 


CREWE TRAIN #% 
by Rose Macaulay 


As good a novel even as 
Toto By an Ipiot or 
PotterisM. The heroine's 
drastic distaste for sophis- 
ticated small talk leads her 
into exciting adventures 
that afford delicious, 
ironic exposures of con- 
temporary English society. 

$2.00 


TROPIC DEATH 
by Eric Walrond 


Grim, exotic stories of 
black and white life in 
the Caribbean, by one of 
the most notable of the 
younger negro writers. 
$2.50 


SWEEPINGS 
by Lester Cohen 


A novel covering the 
career of an American 
financial dynasty. “That 
boy, Lester Cohen, has 
done a damn fine job.” 
—Hendrik Van Loon. 
$2.50 


AVOWALS 
by George Moore 


Available hitherto only in 
a special limited edition 
subscribed for before pub- 
lication and in the limited 
Carra Edition of the 
works of George Moore, 
this is the first edition for 
general circulation of 
what is regarded by a 
number of critics as the 
most delightful of Moore's 
books. Uniform with the 
general editions of Con- 
VERSATIONS IN’ Esury 
Street, HELOISE AND 
ABELARD, AN ANTHOLOGY 
or Pure Poetry. $2.50 @ 





$2.50 


CLASSICS 


Worthily Made 
The significant success of 
our TRISTRAM SHANDY 
and Marco Poto in 
beauty of format and in 
wide sales, has made read- 
ers look forward eagerly 
to new issues of the series. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY 
OF TASTE 
Meditations on Transcen- 
dental Gastronomy 
by Jean Anthelme 
Brillat-Savarin 
Introduction by 
Frank Crowninshield 
Has the same place in the 
literature of table pleas- 
ures as Walton's “Com- 
PLEAT ANGLER” in the 
literature of fishing. Oc- 
tavo. $3.50 


A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY 
Letters to Eliza, 
and Other Pieces 
by Laurence Sterne 
Edited by Wilbur L. Cross 
With the Tristram 
SHANDY companion vol- 
ume this will make a virtu- 
ally complete edition of the 


works of Laurence Sterne. 
Octavo. $3.50 


THE COMPLETE 
POEMS OF 
VILLON 
This volume includes the 
new complete, unabridged, 
John Heron Lepper trans- 
lation, the complete John 
Payne translation and the 
versions by Swinburne, 
Rossetti, Symons and Ezra 

Pound. Large 12 mo. 
$3.50 





Travels in ARABIA DESERTA 


by Charles M. Doughty 


Introduction by Col. Thomas E. Lawrence 
T HIS immortal travel classic, complete and unabridged, 
is now presented in one volume of more than 1,300 
pages. Printed from the plates of the two volume edition. 
The price of $10.00 is one-seventh that of the original 
Cambridge edition of which it is a facsimile. Boxed. $10.00 


© GooD Books & 





VILL 





Do you remember TRAMP 
ING ON LiFe, Kemp's mar- 
vellous story of his wander- 
ings? In More Mixes he 
tells the even more exciting 
story of his New York years 
—meeting the importantand 
colorful personalities in 


America’s art life—starting 

movements and new adven- 

tures. Octavo. October 
$3.00 


NAPOLEON 





by Emil Ludwig 
Translated by 
Eden and Cedar Paul 
This biography has made a 


sensation in Europe. The 
author has on the one hand 
completely satisfied the demand 
for accuracy and scholarship, 
and on the other hand has told 
the inner drama of Napoleon 
in a way that makes it intense- 
ly vivid and absorbing. Oc 
tavo. Illustrated with 24 half- 
tones. October. $5.00 


# 





‘BONI AND LIVERIGHT 
61 West 48th Se., N. Y. 
Dear Sirs: 


| Please send me a copy of your 
complete, illustrated Catalog, con- 

| taining announcements of forth- 

{ coming books not noticed on this 
page. 


Name . a 


Address 
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I Have This to Say, by Violet Hunt. Boni & Liveright. 
$3.50. 

The Life of Darwin, by Leonard Huxley. Adelphi. $2. 

Rambles with Anatole France, by Sandor Kémeri. Lip- 
pincott. $5. 

Memories of a Happy Life, by William Lawrence. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $5. 

Personal Reminiscences of Auguste Rodin, by Anthony M. 
Ludovici. Lippincott. $3. 

Napoleon, by Emil Ludwig. Boni & Liveright. $5. 

Epoch: The Life of Steele MacKaye, by Percy MacKaye. 
Boni & Liveright. Two vols. $10. 

Ninon de Lenclos, by Emile Magne. Holt. $4. 

Robespierre, by Albert Mathiez. Knopf. $3.50. 

Regency Ladies, by Lewis Melville. Doran. $7.50. 

My Own Story, by Fremont Older. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Shelley, His Life and Work, by Walter Edwin Peck. 
Small, Maynard. Two vols. $12.50. 

The Heart of Emerson’s Journals, by Bliss Perry. Hough- 
ton Miffline $3. 
Crashing Thunder—The Autobiography of an American 
Indian. Edited by Paul Radin. Appleton. $2.50. 
Washington: A Pictorial Biography, by Joseph Dillaway 
Sawyer. Macmillan. Two vols. $20. 

Benjamin Franklin, by Phillips Russell. Brentano. $5. 

The Life of Robert and Clara Schumann, by Their Daugh- 
ter. Dial Press. $5. 

A Son of the Bowery: An Autobiography, by Charles 
Stelzle. Doran. $3.50. 

An Autobiography of Abraham Lincoln. Compiled by 
Nathaniel Wright Stephenson. Bobbs-Merrill. $5. 

Ignatius Loyola, by Paul Van Dyke. Scribner. $3.50. 

A Girl from China, by B. Van Vorst. Stokes. $2. 

A Selection of the Letters of Horace Walpole. Edited by 
W. S. Lewis. Harper. Two vols. $10. 

Lincoln’s Parentage and Childhood, by Louis A. Warren. 
Century. $3.50. 

George Washington: The Image and the Man, by W. E. 
Woodward. Boni & Liveright. $4. 

Turgenev: The Man, His Art and His Age, by Avrahm 
Yarmolinsky. Century. $4. 


Criticism, Belles Lettres, 


Literature 

Islam and the Divine Comedy, by Miguel Asin. Dutton. 
$5. 

The Outlook for American Prose, by Joseph Warren 
Beach. Chicago University. $2.50. 

Short Talks with the Dead, by Hilaire Belloc. Har- 
per. $3. 

Fielding the Novelist, by Frederic T. Blanchard. Yale 
University. $6. 

Studies from Nine Literatures, by Ernest Boyd. Scrib- 
ner. $3. 

A Study in Smollett, by Howard Swazey Buck. Yale 
University. $3. 

Critical Essays, by Osbert Burdett. Holt. $1.85. 

Sex Expression in Literature, by V. F. Calverton. Boni & 
Liveright. $2.50. 

Anatole France, The Degeneration of a Great Artist, by 
Barry Cerf. Dial Press. $2.50. 

Eugene O'Neill, by Barrett H. Clark. McBride. $1. 

The Writings and Life of George Meredith, by Mary 
Sturge Gretton. Harvard University. $2.50. 

Meditations of a Profane Man, by “H.” Holt. $1.75. 
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The Background of English Literature, by H. J. C. Grier- 
son. Holt. $2.50. 

Winnowed Wisdom, by Stephen Leacock. Dodd, Mead. $2. 

History of English Literature, Vol. II, by Emile Legouis 
and Louis Cazamian. Macmillan. $3.75. 

Read America First, by Robert Littell. Harcourt. $2.50. 

The Romance of America as Told in Our Literature, b; 
John Macy. Doubleday. $5. 

New Lights on Chaucer, by John M. Manly. Holt. $2.50. 

The Sitwells, by R. L. Megroz. Doran. $3.50. 

Transition: Essays on Contemporary Literature, by Edwin 
Muir. Viking. $2. 


~The Golden Day, by Lewis Mumford. Boni & Live- 


right. $2.50« ~ 

Great Names. Edited by The Nonesuch Press. Dial 
Press. $5. 

The Democratic Way of Life, by T. V. Smith. Chicago 
University. $1.75. 

In Quest of the Perfect Book, by William Dana Orcutt. 
Little, Brown. $5. 

Edwin Arlington Robinson, by Ben Ray Redman. MM 
Bride. $1. 

The Delicatessen Husband, by Florence Guy Seabury. 
Harcourt. $2. 

Robinson Jeffers, by George Sterling. Boni & Liveright. $1. 

Pope, by Lytton Strachey. Harcourt. $1. 

Variety, by Paul Valéry. Harcourt. $3. 

Boys—Then and Now, by William Allen White. Mac- 
millan. $1. 

Discordant Encounters, by Edmund Wilson. A. & C. 


Boni. $2.50. 


Drama 


Cake, by Witter Bynner. Knopf. $2. 

The Theatre of George Jean Nathan, by Isaac Goldberg. 
Simon & Schuster. $3. 

David, by D. H. Lawrence. Knopf. $2. ; 

Rip Van Winkle Goes to the Play, by Brander Matthews. 
Scribner. $2. 

A Million and One Nights, the History of the Motion 
Picture by Terry Ramsaye. Simon & Schuster. Two 
vols. $10. 

Three American Plays, by Laurence Stallings and Max- 
-well Anderson. Harcourt. $2.50. 

Antoine and the Theatre Libre, by Samuel M. Waxman. 
Harvard University. $3. 

Juarez and Maximilian, by Franz Werfel. Simon & 
Schuster. $1.75. 


Economics, Labor, Sociology 


Historical Aspects of the Immigration Problem, by Edith 
Abbott. Chicago University. $4.50. 

The Theory of International Prices, by James W. Angell. 
Harvard University. $5. 

Coéperative Railroading, by Otto S. Beyer. Doran. $2. 

Murder for Profit, by William Bolitho. Harper. $2.50. 

Employee Representation, by Ernest R. Burton. Williams 
& Wilkins. $3. 

The Threat of Leisure, by George Barton Cutten. Yale 
University. $2. 

Bolshevism in Labor Unions, by John A. Dyche. Boni & 
Liveright. $2. 

The Farmer and the Business Cycle, by Russell C. Eng- 
berg. Macmillan. $2.50. 
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THE FIRE OF DESERT FOLK 
_ By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI 


-Ne ions 


SEPTEMBER BOOKS 


SEVENTY YEARS A SHOWMAN 
By “LORD” GEORGE SANGER 


With an Introduction by Kenneth Grahame, who | 
adds his own memories of country circuses to this 
fascinating autobiography of Europe’s most fa- 
mous showman. Fully Illustrated $2.00 


WEALTH, VIRTUAL WEALTH, 
AND DEBT ___siBy FREDERICK SODDY 


“One of the atest chemists in the world has | 
turned seriously to economics with results both in- | 
teresting and important . . . extraordinary sug- 
gestive and provocative. His pages bristle with 
ideas.”—-HeNnRY R. Mussey, N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


$3.50 

THE NEW LEADERSHIP IN 
INDUSTRY By SAM A. LEWISOHN 
He finds the key to labour troubles in the lack of 





proper training for a manager’s job. $2.00 


THE FACE OF SILENCE 


By DHAN GOPAL MUKERJI 


An account from facts and from illuminating le- | 
gend of India’s remarkable modern mystic, Rama 
Krishna. $3.00 | 


RAINBOW COUNTRIES - | 
OF CENTRAL AMERICA | 
By WALLACE THOMPSON 


He combines romantic history, picturesque descrip- | 
tion, and a wealth of information as to the eco- 
nomic conditions today and future possibilities, in 
this accessible, unspoiled wonderland at our very 
doors. $5.00 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN 
MANY LANDS By CECIL GOSLING 


The fascinating record of the wanderings of an 
official of the British Foreign Office. Europe, 
Guatemala, South Africa, Patagonia and Bolivia, 
were along his trail. Residence in each increases 
the value of his observations. Illustrated, $3.50 


THE SURCEON’S LOC 
By J. JOHNSTON ABRAHAM 


Written by this well-known surgeon who as a ship’s 
doctor on a freighter, drifted from port to port in 
the Orient, wherever cargo offered. It is one of 
the most delightful, unhackneyed books of travel 
in print. $5.00 


Travelling with his wife in comparative comfort 
must have seemed tame after fleeing through Mon- 
golia with death at his heels. But keen observation, 
vivid description, and knowledge of the threads 
of international politics are as evident in this study 
of North Africa, especially of Morocco, as in his 
incomparable “Beasts, Men and Gods.” $3.00 


THE FUTURE OF ISRAEL 
By JAMES WATERMAN WISE 


A discussion of the modern Jew’s relation to so- 
ciety and of the influences likely to affect that re- 
lation in the future. $1.00 
A new volume in the stimulating 
TODAY AND TOMORROW Series 





Send for a list of the books just ready 
or soon to be published by 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 








681 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Tee American in England 
During the First Half Century of 
Independence 


by ROBERT E. SPILLER 


A study of the activities and opinions of the 
thousands of Americans who were in England 
during the half century after the Revolution. 
Rich in anecdote, social gossip, religious, liter- 
ary, and political history. Illustrated. $4.00 


Issues of 
European Statesmanship 


by B. G. De MONTGOMERY 
Author of “British and Continental Labor Policy,” etc. 
A solid informing volume on the modern State, 
problems of the League of Nations, measures 
for better international relationship, and the 


dangers threatening European civilization today. 


“2 
S3.5U0 


Literature in the Theatre 


by W. A. DARLINGTON 
A varied group of essaps on dramatic themes by 
a playwright, novelist and dramatic critic of 
note. “An exceedingly stimulating | " 


“$F 
53.50 
>O.. 


Theatre Arts Monthly. 


Elements 
of Child Training 


by R. J. GALE 


Diet (with menus), discipline, hygiene and the 
vital elements in the lives of growing children 
are discussed in detail for the practical aid of 
parents. $2.25 


Visions and Jewels 
by MOYSHEH OYVED 


A work of real charm and literary art—the 
naive life story of the quaint Russian proprictor 
of “Cameo Corner,” London, whose patrons 
number many of the great and near-great in 
politics, letters and philosophy. $2.00 


es i 
Meditations 
of a Profane Man 
by “Hi” 
Audacious, witty, invigorating essays with 
shrewd insight into many puzzling problems of 
heart and head and of our complicated social 


conventions. Full of cheer and amusement. 


$1.50 
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JOHN DAY 





announces the publication of 
its first group of books 


MY HERESY 


The Autobiography of An Idea 
By Bishop William Montgomery Brown 


The story of a man who lost a religion and found a faith. 
The central figure in the most famous ecclesiastical tragi- 
comedy of modern times tells the story of his life and 
“heresy” in an apologia that does not apologize. $2.00 net. 


THE MUSIC FROM 
BEHIND THE MOON 
By James Branch Cabell 


With eight full-page illustrations from 
wood engravings by Leon Underwood. 


The chronicle of Madoc of Netan and the pallid witch, 
Ettarre. Edition limited to three thousand copies. Printed 
on Vidalon vélin paper, from type hand set by William 
Edwin Rudge. Out of Print. Boxed ; $6.00 net. 


LESS THAN KIN 
By Charles Caldwell Dobie 


The story of the Sinclair fortunes and the Sinclair pride; 
of Adrienne, strong in her rebellious youth; of the infamous 
Selina Parsons and the group of people she entangles in 
the web of her vengeful ambitions. $2.00 net. 


THAT LAST INFIRMITY 
By Charles Brackett 


A new chapter in the social comedy by the author of 
“Week-End.” $2.00 net. 


Ready in October 


NEW SCHOOLS 
IN THE OLD WORLD 
By Carleton Washburne and Myron M. Stearns 


A study of twelve modern European schools with special 
reference to American educational problems. Dr. Wash- 


burne is superintendent of schools in Winnetka, III. 
$1.75 net. 


THE PEOPLE NEXT DOOR 


By George Creel 


Challenging the position of tradition-bound historians, Mr. 
Creel offers a new view of Mexico. Starting with the 
Toltec and Aztec civilizations he follows the violent cur- 
rent of Mexican affairs down to the present day. $4.00 net. 


THE BLACK ANGELS 
By Maud Hart Lovelace 


The adventures of a crew of laughing, singing vagabonds, 
who set forth in an ox-drawn covered wagon-in Minnesota 
to make their fortunes as a concert treupe. $2.00 net. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 
25 West 45th Street New York 


THE NEW 
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Mongrel Virginians, by Arthur H. Estabrook and Ivan G. 
MacDougle. Williams & Wilkins. $3. 

The Scientific Study of Human Society, by Franklin H. 
Giddings. North Carolina University. $2. 

The New Leadership in Industry, by Sam A. Lewisohn. 
Dutton. $2. 

The British Coal Dilemma, by Isador Lubin and Hele 
Everett. Macmillan. $2.50. 

The Oil War, by Anton Mohr. Harcourt. $2.50. 

Rural Economy of India, by Radhakamal Mukerjee. Long- 
mans, Green. $2.25. 

The International Labor Organization, by Paul Périgord. 
Appleton. $3. 

Britain’s Economic Plight, by Frank Plachy, Jr. Little, 
Brown. $1.50. 

The Riddle of Society, by Charles Platt. Dutton. $2. 

Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, by D. Riasanov. Inter- 
national. $2.50. 

Main Street and Wall Street, by William Z. Ripley. Lit 
tle, Brown. $2.50. 

The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism and Capita! 
ism, by George Bernard Shaw. Brentano. $3.50. 

Concerning Irascible Strong, by William H. Smyth. 
Knopf. $3.50. 

Social Economics, by F. von Wieser. Adelphi. $5. 

The Country Newspaper, by M. M. Willey. North Caro- 
lina University. $1.50. 

The Woman Worker and the Trade Unions, by Theresa 
Wolfson. International. $1.75. 
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Fiction 

Tar, a Midwest Childhood, by Sherwood Anderson. Boni 
& Liveright. $3. 

Walls of Glass, by Larry Barretto. Little, Brown. $2. 

The Twe Sisters, by H. E. Bates. Viking. $2. 

Lord Raingo, by Arnold Bennett. Doran. $2. 

Mezzanine, by E. F. Benson. Doran. $2. 

Goodbye, Stranger, by Stella Benson. Macmillan. $2. 

Singing Winds, by Konrad Bercovici. Doubleday. $2. 

Almost Pagan, by J. D. Beresford. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 

Return to Bondage, by Barbara Blackburn. Dial Press. $2. 

Ninth Avenue, by Maxwell Bodenheim. Boni & Live- 
right. $2. 

That Last Infirmity, by Charles Brackett. John Day. $2. 

Early Autumn, by Louis Bromfield. Stokes. $2. 

The Dancing Floor, by John Buchan. Houghton Mifflin. 
$2.50. 

The Sun in Splendour, by Thomas Burke. Doran. $2.50. 

Susan Shane, by Roger Burlingame. Scribner. $2. 

The Music from Behind the Moon, by James Branch 
Cabell. John Day. $6. 

Her Son’s Wife, by Dorothy Canfield. Harcourt. $2. 

My Mortal Enemy, by Willa Cather. Knopf. $2.50. 

Sutter’s Gold, by Blaise Cendrars. Harper. $2.50. 

Listen, Moon! by Leonard Cline. Viking. $2. 

The Blatchington Tangle, by G. D. H. and Margaret 
Cole. Macmillan. $2. 

Into the Void: A Bookshop Mystery, by Florence Con- 
verse. Little, Brown. $2. 

Shule Agra, by Kathleen Coyle. Dutton. $2. 

The Kays, by Margaret Deland. Harper. $2. 

An Old Man’s Folly, by Floyd Dell. Doran. $2. 

A Brittle Heaven, by Babette Deutsch. Greenberg. $2.50. 

My Son John, by E. B. Dewing. Minton, Balch. $2. 

Less Than Kin, by Charles Caldwell Dobie. John Day. $2. 
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Chains, by Theodore Dreiser. Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 

Styrbiorn the Strong, by E. R. Edison. A. & C. Boni. $2. 

Introduction to Sally, by “Elizabeth.” Doubleday. $2.50. 

Show Boat, by Edna Ferber. Doubleday. $2. 

Valmouth, by Ronald Firbank. Brentano. $2. 

A Man Could Stand Up, by Ford Madox Ford. A. & C. 
Boni. $2.50. 

Ways of Escape, by Noel Forrest. Little, Brown. $2. 

Preface to a Life, by Zona Gale. Appleton. $2. 

The Grove Edition of John Galsworthy. Scribner. 
Eighteen vols. $1.25 each. 

The Silver Spoon, by John Galsworthy. Scribner. $2. 

Trail Makers of the Middle Border, by Hamlin Garland. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 

Labels, by A. Hamilton Gibbs. Little, Brown. $2. 

The Hunter, by Ernest Glanville. Harcourt. $2.50. 

The Romantic Comedians, by Ellen Glasgow. Doubleday. 
$2.50. 

She Shall Have Music, by Alyse Gregory. Harcourt. $2.50. 

The Triumphant Rider, by Frances Harrod. Boni & Live- 
right. $2. 

Palimpsest, by H. D. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 

The Sun Also Rises, by Ernest Hemingway. Scribner. $2. 

Tampico, by Joseph Hergesheimer. Knopf. $2.50. 

Angel, by Du Bose Heyward. Doran. $2. 

Richard Kurt, by Stephen Hudson. Knopf. $2.50. 

The Golden Dancer, by Cyril Hume. Doran. $2. 

Mannequin, by Fannie Hurst. Knopf. $2. 

Smoky: The Story of a Cow-Pony, by Will James. Scrib- 
ner. $2.50. 

Spell Land, by Sheila Kaye-Smith. Dutton. $2. 

Joanna Godden Married, by Sheila Kaye-Smith. Har- 
per. $2. 

Debits and Credits, by Rudyard Kipling. Doubleday. $2. 

Tin Wedding, by Margaret Leech. Boni & Liveright. $2. 

Perella, by William J. Locke. Dodd, Mead. $2. 

The Price of Wisdom, by Marjorie Barkley McClure. 
Minton, Balch. $2. 

Crewe Train, by Rose Macaulay. Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 

Orange Street, by S. P. B. Mais. Brentano. $2. 

The Casuarina Tree, by W. Somerset Maugham. Doran. $2. 

Gabrielle, by W. B. Maxwell. Dodd, Mead. $2. 

Wayfarer, by Kathleen Millay. Morrow. $2. 

It Happened in Peking, by Louise Jordan Miln. Stokes. $2. 

The Fiddler in Barly, by Robert Nathan. McBride. $2. 

Indian Tales and Others, by John G. Neihardt. Macmil- 
lan. $2.50. 

The Hard-Boiled Virgin, by Frances Newman. Boni & 
Liveright. $2.50. 

Hildegarde, by Kathleen’Norris. Doubleday. $2. 

The Spite of Heaven, by Oliver Onions. Doran. $2.50. 

The Dark Dawn, by Martha Ostenso. Dodd, Mead. $2. 

A Daughter of Pan, by Cornelia Stratton Parker. Double- 
day. $2. 

The Valley of the Kings, by Marmaduke Pickthall. Knopf. 
$2.50. 

With Eastern Eyes, by Ernest Poole. Macmillan. $2. 

The Time of Man, by Elizabeth Madox Roberts. Viking. 
$2.50. 

The Last Day, by Beatrice Kean Seymour. A. & C. Boni. $2. 

Far End, by May Sinclair. Macmillan. $2.50. 

A Deputy Was King, by G. B. Stern. Knopf. $2.50. 

Mr. and Mrs. Haddock in Paris, France, by Donald Og- 
den Stewart. Harper. $2. 

Our Wiser Sons, by Ralph Straus. Holt. $2. 

Tides, by Julian Street. Doubleday. $2. 

lowa Interiors, by Ruth Suckow. Knopf. $2.50. 
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BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


THE FIRST CIVILIZED 
AMERICAN 


By Phillips Russell 


This book rescues a great American from the 
myth-makers and presents him as he was in his 
living dimension—amirthful, curious, careless, com- 
panionable, a hater of oppressions, a lover of man- 
kind, song and witty women. 








A complete narrative of Franklin's life and caree 


us given, even to the publicat ion of the so called 
“Suppressed Franklin letters.” $5.00 
Publication Date October Ist. 


THE GREAT 
‘ AMERICAN — 
ASS 


AN ANONYMOUS AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Portraying an “Education of Henry Adams” from 
a new angle. An Adams who turned westward 
rather than toward European culture. Daring, 
frank, timely, it portrays the anguish of a soul 








branded with the iron of Puritan tradition. $3.50 
LOR, 

€2 THE BOOK 
can fee . ; 

Bo <Y WITHOUT 
a 4 


BEING THE 18th CENTURY JOURNAL 
OF AN ENGLISH LADY ADDREST TO 
HER NATURAL SON. 


“It is a notable, memorable book; vital, subtle, 
grave. The family of this lawless gentlewoman is 
owed a debt of honor as well as gratitude by those 
who read her record.” (Time) $2.50 


A MANIFEST DESTINY 


By Arthur D. Howden Smith 
Author of “Porto Bello Gold” 


The adventurous story of the famous filibuster, 
William Walker, and his epic duel with Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt. It is history blended with the 
rush of adventure—history that reveals the soul 
of the turgid period from 1855 to ’61 that bred the 
Civil War. $2.50 








WRITE FOR OUR NEW FALL CATALOGUE 


BRENTANO’S 


Publishers New York 
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THE NEW SCHOOL 


for Social Research 


Registration begins September 27 
School Year. begins October 4 


Harry E, BaRNES—Leading Trends in Modern His- 
tory. Wednesday 820—9.50 P. M. 


FRANZ BoaS—Race and Culture. 
Tuesday 820—9.50 P. M. (Twelve lectures) 


NATHANIEL PEFFER—Imperialism and Its Practical 
Implications. Thursday 820—9.50 P. M. 


Epw1n B. Hott—Psychology of Response. 
Monday 8.20—9.50 P. M. (Ten lectures) 


JoHN B. WATSON AND OTHERS—Behaviorism and 
Psychoanalysis. Friday 820—9.50 (Twelve lectures) 
S. FEeRENCzI—Selected Chapters in the Theory and 

Practice of Psychoanalysis. 
Tuesday 8.20—0.50 P. M. 


Ira S. WrtE—Conduct Disorders in Childhood. 
Monday 5.20—6.50 P. M. 


FRANKWoop E. WILLIAMS—Mental Hygiene—Its Per- 
sonal and Social Aspects. Monday 820—9.50 P. M. 


Leo WoLMAN—The Labor Movement in the National 


Life. Monday 8.20—9.50 P. M. 
NoRMAN B. WarE—Rise of the Modern Labor Move- 
ment. Wednesday 820—9.50 P. M. 


Pau. SINcER—Social and Economic Functions of In- 
ternational Banking. Friday 8.20—9.50 P. M. 


WALTER W. STEwWART—Current Tendencies in Finance. 
Monday 820—9.50 P. M. (Twelve lectures) 


Epwin W. Kopr—Insurance History of the Nine- 


teenth and Twentieth Centuries. 
Thursday 8.20—9.50 P. M. 


FreDerRIcK R,. MAcAULAY—Principles of Statistical 
Method. Thursday 820—9.50 P. M. 


H. W. L. DANA—Literature Since 1918. 
Friday 8.20—09.50 P. M. 


SraRK YouNG—The Theatrical Season, 1926-27. 
Tuesday 5.20—6.50 P. M. 


WALDO FRANK AND OTHERS—Modern Art. 
Wednesday 820—9.50 P. M. 


TeRRY RAMSAYE—The Motion Picture. 
Thursday 820—9.50 P. M. (Twelve lectures) 


ArtHuR F. PAyne—Technique of Vocational Guid- 
ance. Friday 5.20—6.50 P. M. 


Everett DEAN MARTIN—Fundamental Problems in 
Adult Education. Wednesday 8.20—9.50 P. M. 


Epuarp C. LINDEMAN—Method and Content of Adult 
Education. Monday 5.20—6.50 P. M. 


Harry A. OVERSTREET—Practice Course in Adult 


Education. Tuesday 820—9.50 P. M. 
T . HoLLINGworTH—Educational Psychology. 
cmt: « Thursday 5.204.350 ytd M. 


Tuition for course of eighteen lectures, $20; for twelve 
lectures, $15. 


Write for Catalogue. 
465 West Twenty-third St., New York City. 
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Summer Storm, by Frank Swinnerton. Doran. $2. 

Jarnegan, by Jim Tully. A. & C. Boni. $2. 

The Ninth Wave, by Carl Van Doren. Harcourt. $2. 

Nigger Heaven, by Carl Van Vechten. Knopf. $2.50. 

Harmer John, by Hugh Walpole. Doran. $2. 

Tropic Death, by Eric Walrond. Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 

The World of William Clissold, by H. G. Wells. Doran. 
Two vols. $5. 

The Half-Breed and Other Stories, by Walt Whitman 
Columbia University. 

The Man Who Cannot Die, by Thames Williamson. 
Small, Maynard. $2.50. 

The Painted Room, by Margaret Wilson. Harper. $2. 

Dragon’s Blood, by Romer Wilson. Knopf. $2.50. 

Springboard, by Robert Wolf. A. & C. Boni. $2. 

The Orphan Angel, by Elinor Wylie. Knopf. $2.50. 

Heaven Trees, by Stark Young. Scribner. $2. 


Translated Fiction 


The Fifteen Joys of Marriage. Translated from the Old 
French by Richard Aldington. Dutton. $3. 

The Lord of Labraz, by Pio Baroja. Knopf. $2.50. 

The Blind Ship, by Jean Barreyre. Dial Press. $2.50. 

The Absolute at Large, by Karel Capek. Macmillan. 


$2.50. 
The Minister’s Daughter, by Hildur Dixelius. Dutton. 


$2.50. 

The Thibaults, by Roger Martin Du Gard. Boni & 
Liveright. Two vols. $5. 

The Useland Hands, by Claude Farrére. Dutton. $2.50. 

Power, by Lion Feuchtwanger. Viking. $2.50. 

Bella, by Jean Giraudoux. Knopf. $2.50. 

Decadence, by Maxim Gorky. McBride. $2.50. 

Kyra Kyralina, by Panait Istrati. Knopf. $2.50. 

Martha and Mary, by J. Anker Larsen. Knopf. $2.50. 

The Bullfighters, by Henry de Montherlant. Dial Press. 
$2.50. 

Shoot, by Luigi Pirandello. Dutton. . $2.50. 

None But the Brave, by Arthur Schnitzler. Simon & 
Schuster. $1.25. 

The Red and the Black, by Stendhal. Boni & Liveright. 
Two vols. $5. 

Transfiguration, by Sergeev Tzensky. McBride. $2.50. 

The Cross, by Sigrid Undset. Knopf. $3. 

Wedlock, by Jacob Wassermann. Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 


Government, Politics, 
Current Affairs 


Disarmament, by P. J. Noel Baker. Harcourt. $3.75. 

Foundations of the Republic, Speeches and Addresses, by 
Calvin Coolidge. Scribner. $2.50. 

The Splendid Stalemate, by Herbert Wescott Fisher. A. 
& C. Boni. $2.50. 

Utopia in Chains, by Morris Gordin. Houghton Mifflin. 
$1.75. 

Proportional Representation, by C. G. Hoag and G. H. 
Hallett, Jr. Macmillan. $4. 

Man and the State, by William Ernest Hocking. Yale 
University. $4. 

War and Revolution, by N. Lenin. International. $3. 

The Art of Being Ruled, by Wyndham Lewis. Harper. $4. 

Notes on Democracy, by H. L. Mencken. Knopf. $2.50. 

World War Debt Settlements, by Harold G. Moulton 
and Leo Pasvolsky. Macmillan. $2.50. 
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The Twilight of the White Races, by Maurice Muret. 
Scribner. $3.50. 

Democracy in American Thought, by Vernon L. Parring- 
ton. Harcourt. Two vols. $8. 

The Idea of Social Justice, by Charles W. Pipkin. Mac- 
millan. $3.50. 

ue 4 Campaign Funds, by James K. Pollock, Jr. Knopf. 
$3. 

International Relations as Viewed from Geneva, by Wil- 
liam E. Rappard. Yale University. $2.50. 

The American Senate, by Lindsay Rogers. Knopf. $2.50. 

American Soundings, by J. St. Loe Strachey. Appleton. $3. 

Sisters of Democracy: A Study of Franco-American Rela- 
tions, by André Tardieu. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 

Causes of War and the New Revolution, by Tell A. Tur- 
ner. Marshall Jones. $2. 


History 


Miniatures of French History, by Hilaire Belloc. Har- 
per. $3.50. 

Soldiers of the Plains, by P. E. Byrne. Minton, Balch. 
$2.50. 

Thebes: The Glory of a Great Past, by Jean Capart. Dial 
Press. $20. 

Oklahoma, by Courtney Ryler Cooper. Little, Brown. $2. 

The People Next Door, by George Creel. John Day. $4. 

Eight Years with Wilson, by David F. Houston. Double- 
day. Two vols. $10. 

The Human Adventure: The Conquest of Civilization, by 
James Henry Breasted; The Ordeal of Civilization, by 
James Harvey Robinson. Harper. $5 each. 

Introduction to the American Official Sources. Compiled 
by Waldo G. Leland and Newton D. Mereness. Yale 
University. $5. 

Fifty Years of British Parliament, by The Earl of Oxford 
and Asquith. Little, Brown. Two vols. $8. 

Public Opinion and the Teaching of History, by Bessie L. 
Pierce. Knopf. $3.25. 

The Memoirs of Raymond Poincaré, Vol. I. Translated by 
Sir George Arthur. Doubleday. $5. 

Mississippi Steamboatin’, by Herbert and Edward Quick. 
Holt. $5. 

The American in England, During the First Half Century 
of Independence, by Robert E. Spiller. Holt. $4. 

History of England, by George Macaulay Trevelyan. 
Longmans, Green. $4.25. 


Philosophy, Religion 

This Believing World, by Lewis Browne. Macmillan. 
$3.50. 

The Story of Philosophy, by Will Durant. Simon & 
Schuster. $5. 

Adventurous Religion, by Harry Emerson Fosdick. Har- 
per. $2. 

Can We Then Believe? by Charles Gore. Scribner. $2. 

Materialism and Critical Empiricism, by N. Lenin. Inter- 
national. $3. 

The Face of Silence, by Dhan Gopal Mukerji. Dutton. $3. 

Jesus—Man of Genius, by J. Middleton Murry. Harper. 
$2.50. 

Why I Believe in God. Edited by Joseph Fort Newton. 
Little, Brown. $2.50. 

General Theory of Value, by Ralph Barton Perry. Long- 
mans, Green. $6. 
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For the 
Inquiring Reader 


Publications of the University of Chicago Press 
that give an up-to-date picture of what is happen- 
ing year by year in science, education, literature, 
art, and religion. 


The Nature of the World 
and of Man 


By Sixteen Members of the University of 
Chicago Faculties 
A cooperative survey of all science. Harry Hansen 
says in Harpers that “the average reader who is 
thirsting for knowledge about men and the uni- 
verse will be able to get the fundamentals of 
modern science in The Nature of the World and 


of Man. $4.00 


The Outlook for American 


Prose 
By Joseph Warren Beach 
In these provocative essays, Mr. Beach searches 
current prose for auguries of a first-rate style. In 
Sherwood Anderson, James Cabell, Stuart Sher- 
man, H. L. Mencken, and Alfred Kreymborg he 
finds the most hopeful signs of a distinguished 
prose are in America. $2.50 


The Panchatantra 


Translated from the Sanskrit by 
Arthur W. Ryder 


There are many wise and witty books to read, but 
few so delightful as this collection of prose and 
poetry from old India. Here is the first adequate 
English translation of the famous folktales of the 


old Hindus. $4.00 


The Democratic Way of Life 


By Thomas Vernor Smith 


A democratic credo, a profession of the social 
faith of a modern man. $1.75 


Brains of Rats and Men 
By C. Judson Herrick 


Dr. Morris Fishbein says, “He preaches the true 
gospel of science with enthusiasm and human 


understanding.” $3.00 


At all bookstores, or with ten cents extra for 
postage from 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5805 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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Folk Background Studies 


Folk Beliefs of the Southern Negro 
By Newbell Niles Puckett 


Mysterious voodoo rites, diabolic festivals, laying sptrits, 
catching vampires and ghouls—through all the magic and 
ritual of the highly tmaginative Negro, from potent love 
charms to ways of disposing of enemies, this volume takes 
the reader. An extremely fascinating picture, presented sim- 
ply and carefully with all the method of science—a_ book 
which those who are interested in folk lore and the Negro 
will be sure to buy. Cloth, $5.00 


The Negro and His Songs 
By Howard W. Odum and Guy B. Johnson 


Over 200 religious, social, and work songs of the Southern 
Negro presented in nine chapters. The words of the songs 
are given as nearly as —— as actually sung. “... heart- 
ily recommended te all who are even interested superficially 
in the subject. To those seriously interested in American 
folk songs it should be indispensable.”—-New Orleans Times 

Cloth, $3.00 


Negro Workaday Songs 
By Howard W. Odum and Guy B. Johnson 


Blues, workaday sorrow songs, songs of the lonesome road, 
bad man ballads and jamboree, songs of jail, chain gang, and 
policemen, of construction camps and gangs, woman's song 
of man, man’s song of woman, religious songs for work, the 
annals and blues of Left Wing Gordon, the epic of John 
Heury the Negro Workingman—such is the content of this 
volume. Over 250 creations of the Southern Negro in thirteen 
chapters; qne chapter on types of Negro melodies, giving 
about a dozen typical tunes; and a very interesting chapter 
on the Negro voice as studied with phono-photographic 
records. Cloth, $3.00 


Picayune, 


Other studies in preparation and well under way include 
Phonophotographic Studies of Negro Voices, Folk Beliefs 
of the Carolina Sandhills, Folk Music Survivals of the 
White South, The Negro Sings a New Heaven and a New 
Earth, Negro Songs from Louisiana, Mountain Folk of 
Japan, and others. 

Catalogue sent on request 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 











It appears onl: 
on the Merriam- 
Webster Diction- 
aries. Only with this trade-mark 
do you Get the Best. 

Give pourest the satisfaction of 
having in your home and office the 
one great authority recognized and 
used universally in the courts, li- 
braries, and schools of America. For 
all your questions about words, peo- 
ple, places, rely on 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Merriam-Webster 


A library in dictionary form, with a thority. The Presidents 
wealth of ready information equivalent and Department Heads. 
in type matter te a 15-volume encyclo- of the leading Universi- 
pedia. In its 2,700 pages it contains ties, Colleges, and Nor- 
451,000 entries, including 407,000 vo- [| mal Schools, give their 
cabulary terms; thousands of new indorsement. For over 
words, with oe use, spelling, | fifty years the Merriam 
pronunciation, etymology; 12,000 bie- Webster has been the 
graphical entries; 32,000 geographical standard authority of the 
subjects; over 6,000 illustrations. Con- Government Printing 
stantly improved and kept .up to date. Office at Washington. 
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TESTIMONY 


Hundreds of 
Court Judges concur in 
praise of Webster's New 
International as their au- 





G.&C.MERRIAM CO. | Miautittesdtiaays 
Byttagtell, Mas. eae 













G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Send me without cost or obligation sample pages of Web- 
ster’s New International Dictionary on Regular and India 


papers, booklet, “You Are the Jury” and set of pocket maps. 
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The Making of the Modern Mind, by John H. Randall, 
Jr. Houghton Mifflin. $5. 
Christianity and Naturalism, by Robert Shafer. Yale Uni- 


versity. $4. 
The Heretic’s Defense, by Henry Preserved Smith. Scrib- 
ner. 


Holism and Evolution, by General J. C. Smuts. Mac- 
millan. $3.50. 

Religion in the Making, by Alfred North Whitehead. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 


Poetry 


Animula Vagula, by Leonard Bacon. Harper. $1.50. 

Blake’s Songs of Innocence. Minton, Balch. $5. 

Flying Fish, by Grace Hazard Conkling. Knopf. $2. 

White Buildings, by Hart Crane. Boni & Liveright. $2. 

Selected Poems of Arthur Davison Ficke. Doran. $2. 

Sand and Foam, by Kahlil Gibran. Knopf. $2. 

The Close Chaplet, by Laura Riding Gottschalk. Adelphi. 
$1.75. 

Cinema, by Eugene Jolas. Adelphi. $1.75. 

The Sea and the Dunes, by Harry Kemp. Brentano. $ 

More Songs from Leinster, by W. M. Letts. Dutton. $ 

The Candle in the Cabin, by Vachel Lindsay. Appleton. $ 

East Wind, by Amy Lowell. Houghton Mifflin. $2.25. 

Streets in the Moon, by Archibald MacLeish. Houghton 
Mifflin. $5. 

Lee, by Edgar Lee Masters. Macmillan. $2. 

The Pamphlet Poets. Edited by Hughes Mearns. Walt 
Whitman; Ralph Waldo Emerson; Carl Sandburg; 
Elinor Wylie; Nathalia Crane; Edgar Allan Poe. Si- 
mon & Schuster. $0.25 each. 

The Laburnum Branch, by Naomi Mitchison. Harcourt. 
$1.75. 

Collected Poems, by John G. Neihardt. Macmillan. $+. 

Personae, by Ezra Pound. Boni & Liveright. $3.50. 

Selected Poems of Carl Sandburg. Harcourt. $2. 

Satirical Poems, by Siegfried Sassoon. Viking. $1.50. 

Casements, by Richard Cloudesley Savage. Dutton. $2. 

The Julian Edition of the complete works of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. Scribner. Ten vols. $140 a set. 

Collected Poems, by James Stephens. Macmillan. $3. 

Dark of the Moon, by Sara Teasdale. Macmillan. $1. 

7 P. M. and Other Poems, by Mark Van Doren. A. & 
Boni. $1.75. 

Humoresque, by Humbert Wolfe. Holt. $2. 


Ji to bo bo 


50. 
C. 


Psychology, Education 


Love-Life in Nature, by Wilhelm Bolsche. A. & C. Boni. 
Two vols. $10. ¥ 
Orientation of the College Freshman, by Henry R. Doerr- 

mann. Williams & Wilkins. $3. 

Studies in Adult Education: Educational Opportunities for 
Young Workers, by Owen D. Evans; The University 
Afield, by Alfred L. Hall-Quest; Correspondence 
Schools, by J. S. Noffsinger; New Schools for Older 
Students, by Nathaniel Peffer. Macmillan. 

Brains of Rats and Men, by C, Judson Herrick. Chicago 
University. $3. 

Mental Growth and Decline, by H. L. Hollingworth. Ap- 
pleton. $3.50. 

Which Way Parnassus? by Percy Marks. Harcourt. $2. 

Evolution and Religion in Education, by Henry Fairfield 

- Osborn. Scribner. $2. 
The Problem Child, by A. S. Neill. McBride. $2. 
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The Language and the Thought of the Child, by Jean 
Piaget. Harcourt. $3.75. 

Thought and the Brain, by Henri Pieron. Harcourt. $4. 

Before Books. Edited by Caroline Pratt. Adelphi. $2. 

Intelligent Parenthood—The Proceedings of the Chicago 
Association for Child Study and Parental Education. 
Chicago University. $2. 

From Myth to Reason, by Woodbridge Riley. Appleton. 
$2.50. 

Psychology and Ethnology, by W. H. R. Rivers. Har- 


court. $5. 
The Psychology of Character, by A. A. Roback. Harcourt. 
$5 


New Schools in the Old World, by Carleton Washburne. 
John Day. $1.75. 


Science 


The Atom, by Charles A. Bazzoni. Doran. $1. 

Our Mobile Earth, by Reginald A. Daly. Scribner. $5. 

The Natural History of Ants, by René Antoine Ferchault 
de Réaumur. Knopf. $5. 

Beyond the Milky Way, by George Ellery Hale. Scribner. 
$1.50. 

Alcohol and Longevity, by Raymond Pearl. Knopf. $3.50. 

Problems of Human Reproduction, by Paul Popenoe. 
Williams & Wilkins. $3. 

Aspects of Science, Second Series, by J]. W. N. Sullivan. 
Knopf. $2.50. 

Words Ancient and Modern, by Ernest Weekley. Dut- 


ton. $2. 


Travel and Foreign Lands 

The New Balkans, by Hamilton Fish Armstrong. Har- 
per. $3. 

The Autobiography of a Chinese Dog. Edited by Flor- 
ence Ayscough. Houghton Mifflin. $2. 

The Broadway Travelers. Edited by Sir Denison Ross 
and Miss Eileen Power. The Travels and Adventures 
of Pero Tafur; Don Juan in Persia; Akbar and the 
Jesuits. Harper. $3 each. 

The Road Round Ireland, by Padraic Colum. Macmil- 
lan. $4. 

Nippon, by Louis Couperus. Doran. $6. 

A Mirror to France, by Ford Madox Ford. A. & C. Boni. 
$2.50. 

East of Siam, by Harry A. Franck. Century. $3.50. 

The Argonaut Series. Edited by Arthur D. Howden 
Smith. The Narrative of Samuel Hancock; A Voyage 
to the South Seas in the Years 1740-1741, by John 
Bulkeley and John Cummins. McBride. $2.50 each. 

England, by W. R. Inge. Scribner. $3. 

Japanese Administration in Korea, by Alleyne Ireland. 
Dutton. 

Palestine Awake, by Sophie Irene Loeb. Century. $2.50. 

The South Africans, by Sarah Gertrude Millin. Boni & 
Liveright. $3.50. 

The Spanish Journey, by Julius Meier-Grafe. Harcourt. $6. 

More Ports, More Happy Places, by Cornelia Stratton 
Parker. Boni & Liveright. $3. 

East of the Sun and West of the Moon, by Theodore and 
Kermit Roosevelt. Scribner. $3.50. 

Turn to the East, by Caroline Singer and C. Le Roy Bald- 
ridge. Minton, Balch. $10. 

Turkey, by Arnold J. Toynbee. Scribner. $3. 

Poland, by J. D. Whelpley. Dutton, 
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Experience and Nature 


by JOHN DEWEY 
$3.00 


“. ++ it would be a pleasant task to compile a Dewey 
‘Calendar of Philosophy’ from this volume alone, selecting 
a helpful epigram, an inspirational sentence, an illuminating 
summary or illustration for every day of the thinking year, 
not by way of consolatory maxims but as provocative stimu- 
lants to reflection.”"—The Forum. 


Other Open Court Books 


HUMANISM 

by Curtis W. REeEsE $1.00 
“ . « What Mr. Reese is doing is reducing religion to a 
system of ethics and making the church a school of ethical 
culture.”—Boston Evening Transcript. 


PLURALIST PHILOSOPHIES OF ENG- 
LAND AND AMERICA 

by JEAN WAHL $3.00 
“A book of considerable importance as an indication of the 
present continental attitude toward American philosophy.” — 
The Booklist. 





Send for complete catalog 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 


122 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














** ALWAYS SPRIGHTLY 


AND UNDERSTANDING” 
David Belasco. | 





But Never More than in 
This Number 


Although single copies are 50 cents, 
we'll gladly send you this (October) and 
the following two numbers of Theatre Arts 
Monthly for one dollar. 


In the contents—for example 


A forecast of the season— 
the Geddes unused designs 
for The Sorrows of Satan— 
Footnotes on Acting by Stark 
Young—Ellen Terry as audi- 
ence—the new Mexican art- 
ist, Matias Santoyo—Many 
other articles and delightful 
illustrations of the Theatre's 
past, present and future. 


THEATRE ARTS 
MONTHLY 





Theatre Arts Monthly, 119 Wost 57th St.. N. ¥. C C-2 
I enclose one dollar. Name 

Please send me the next “‘ = foes 
three issues of Theatre Address . sees 
Arts Monthly. yk ES a eee 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS 


On the Trail of Ancient Man 

By Roy Chapman Andrews 
In this vivid account of the American Museum's expedi- 
tions to Mongolia, the huge beasts of thirty million years 
ago are made to live before our cyes; we assist in the 
discovery of giant dinosaur eggs; we share the ardors 
of scientific struggle and achievement. Illustrated, $6.00 


Lay Thoughts of a Dean 

By William Ralph Inge 
The outspoken Dean of Saint Paul’s writes of literature, 
society, politics and religion in the dynamic style that 
has made him at once a storm center and a power. 
Wide-ranging in his intellectual interests, his manner is 
sprightly, his material informative, his arguments pro- 
vocative. $2.50 


Words to the Deaf 


By Guglielmo Ferrero 
Translated by Ben Ray Redman 
The sub-title of this book—An Historian Contemplates 
His Age—is a true one, for Ferrero here diagnoses the 
malady from which our generation is suffering as a 
fatal disorder of our will, which prevents us from really 
knowing what we want. $2.00 


The New Natural History 


By Prof. J. Arthur Thomson 
George A. Dorsey, author of “Why We Behave Like 
Human Beings,” says: “Professor Thomson is without 
doubt the most brilliant, the most gifted and the most 














The dramatic story of a man 
and woman dragged through 
the mire of life and who rise 
superior to their environment 
because of that clean inner 


urge—that secret virginity 
which nothing can touch. 
His characters may seem to 
fly in the face of convention- 
ality, yet their steadfast 
idealism is as admirable as it is 
unusual. A brilliant, realistic 
story of aspiration revealing a 
new trend in modern fiction 


At all book stores, $2.00 





Ki sympathetic writer of Natural History that has ever 
: lived.” Two volumes now ready; the final volume will 


appear early in October. Lavishly illustrated, $6.00 the 


. volume. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
New York London 























THE BOOKS YOU CAN’T GET 

ELSEWHERE MAY BE 
RENTED FOR A 

NOMINAL FEE! F 


Members throughout the United States 
have access to a collection of rare, scarce, 


unusual, out-of-print and curious books 
chosen largely by themselves. 
° © Limited editions, privately printed items, 


unexpurgated translations and exceptional I 
¢ 








reprints may be had through this entirely 
unique service. 


THE WORLD OF WILLIAM CLISSOLD, 
A Novel at a New Angle by H. G. Wells, 
; is being published in England in three 
; volumes, one month apart, beginning 
September. In the United States it is pub- 
lished September 30th in two volumes 
complete, by George H. Doran Company. 


You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books 
and the extraordinary new ones. y 


Please state occupation or profession when 
writing for information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion, Inc., Dept. C2. 
45 West 45th Street 
New York City 
































4 As a sheer piece of writing it is Mr. Wells’ a i 

e masterpiece. As a novel, it must rank as e 
i one of the very great novels of our day. Ss , | . i J DY , 

| A first large printing is completely absorb- i 
; ed by advance orders from booksellers who at Se @) baa | E Q 
; are prepared now to receive your order p 
, for delivery on publication day. We urge Teachers, authors, students and all om 

5 i ish a broader outlook tart any day 

f the early placing of your order. pea ~ Paycoloy “Aro ~ cramer 4 

t ublishers, NewYork a ° Economics, History, Literature, Edu- 

} GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, Publishers, NewYork and Toront cation, Religion, Forei “Sci- t! 
4 ences and other subjects. These courses O 
; yield credit toward a Bachelor degree. p 
| The University of Chicago 
| 183 Ellis Hall Chicago, Illinois P: 
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THE FREED 


HIS is a story related with the sim- 

plicity and art of great literature; the 
book, like the school, belongs to the island 
people. But it is also a record of the most 
practical and immediate interest to edu- 
cators, sociologists and all those who 
would learn from what has been accom- 
plished there how education may be 
brought down and integrated with life. 


Mr. J. J. Lankes has contributed four 
exquisite wood-cuts to the book ; there is an 
introduction by Dr. J. H. Dillard of Vir- 
ginia. It is the 14th title in the New Re- 
public Series of DOLLAR BOOKS. 


HOMES OF THE FREED is a book 
that no one will fail to admire, that no 
one will put down unread or find unim- 
portant or lacking in wisdom. The coupon 
provides the proper way to order it. 


REPUBLIC XI 

N 1861 the Sea Islands off the South 

Carolina coast were captured by the 
Union Navy. Abandoned by their own- 
ers, rich plantations fell to the slaves, 
who under the Federal forces established 
the first community of freedmen in the 


South. 


In the following year Penn School 
was founded on St. Helena Island. 
From that day to this it has existed as the 
sole educative and social agency in a 
society of six thousand negroes removed 
from outside influence. 


Those who set upthe school, in the 
midst of war, were actuated by sincere 
motives of helpfulness. But they could 
not then have possibly realized that they 
were beginning an experiment in educa- 
tion which would prove to be one of the 
most fruitful ever carried out anywhere 
in the world. 


For nineteen years Miss Rossa B. 
Cooley has conducted this school. Un- 
der her wise guidance something ap- 
proaching a modern miracle has been 
achieved in those cut-off islands of the 
sea. 


How the rough women of the fields, 
born on slave street, and ignorant of the 
ordinary practices of society, were led 
away from their pathetic yearning for 
Greek and music and taught to identify 
education with home-making and life- 
building constitutes one of the most 
glorious stories ever told. 


' A ONE DOLLAR BILL attached to this blank and sent ! 
! to NEW REPUBLIC, INC., 421 West 2ist St, New ! 
York, will bring you postpaid a copy of Homes of the : 
t Freed. , 
f 1 
BIOERS wcccccccccccecccccvccccecccccoscccescsccocsceses I 
{ i 
: Abadi enbinanbakecdldepanddedbnnwntedeeknsber 
i 1 
I i 
jm Mc titenetedveceekdensedaasubanviessh. 9-29-26 1 
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A DYNAMIC, original and abso- 
lutely up-to-date history of our 
civilization, based on more than a quar- 
ter of a century's research, including 
the most recent discoveries about matfi's 
past, and presenting the mighty 
phenomenon of human progress in a 
graphic, lucid and absorbing narrative. 
In two volumes: 
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THE CONQUEST OF THE ORDEAL OF 
CIVILIZATION CIVILIZATION 
By JAMES HENRY BREASTED By JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON 


Author of “The Mind in the Making,” “The New History,” 


Professor of Ancient History and Egyptology, and Director 
“The Humanizing of Knowledge,” etc. 


of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago 











The story of the achievements of the ancient world 
from primitive times to the fall of Rome, based on 
the latest discoveries and brilliantly told by one of 
the most eminent authorities on ancient civilization. 


The history of man’s progress from the Dark Ages 
to the present day presented in the light of a revolu- 
tionary attitude toward the past and written to 
illuminate the bewildering problems of the present. 


in relating the living past to the all-important present. Two vols. Boxed. 


$10.00. 


[ These two volumes represent the finest achievements of modern scholarship | 
ee pe 


Over 500 Illustrations and 1200 pages: 


Desert: A Legend 
By MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


Woodblocks by Ravilious 


An exquisite story of temptation 
and abnegation in the days when 
Alexandria was the capital of sophistication and 


Sutter’s Gold 
By BLAISE CENDRARS 
Colored woodblocks by Harry Cimino 
The thrilling life story of Johann 
August Sutter, forgotten adventurer 
of early California and one of the 
most spectacular figures in the annals 





corruption. $2.50 of American history. $2.50 
Through Many The Miniatures of 
Windows Sacred Giraffe French History 
By HELEN WOODWARD By SALVADOR By HILAIRE BELLOC 


The vivid reminiscences of a suc- 
cessful modern business woman 
who reviews her eventful career 
with refreshing candor and 


DE MADARIAGA 
“As witty a bit of fooling as we 
have read since the ironies of 
Samuel Butler.” 


Dramatic and significant epi- 
sodes from French history, dis 
playing Mr. Belloc’s understand- 
ing of the past with a sure and 








humor. $2.50 London Daily Telegraph. $2.50 subtle art. $3.50 
The Art of Being Mr. & Mrs. Haddock 
Ruled in Paris, France 
By WYNDHAM LEWIS By DONALD OGDEN 
STEWART 





“A brilliant essay, unusual, 
' provocative and inspiring,” 
London Times of this audacious 
$4.00 






America’s wag laureate makes a 
new contribution to-the gayety of 


ae. * 
writes the 
the nations. $2.00 ! 


criticism of modern society. 








HARPER & BROTHERS _ Pubishers Since 1817 = New York City 









































